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our own fellow-citizens in Tennessee and Kentucky, who 
rejoice in a raid, in a feud, or in a massacre. The ma- 
jority of Armenians are law-abiding citizens, but there 
are some of them who are professional disturbers of the 
peace. They call themselves patriots and are so con- 
vinced of the righteousness of their cause that they are 
willing to use any means to bring about revolution. They 
are even willing to invite disasters for their own fellow- 
Christians in the hope that, aroused by wrath and horror, 
European nations will at last interfere for the emanci- 
pation of all Christians under Turkish rule. We do not 
know where right lies between contending parties, but 
we cannot believe that any cause can be served by assassi- 
nation. 
Fd 


WHEN one takes a long look backward and surveys 
the course of history with impartiality, he sees that the 
boundaries of cruelty and rapacity are gradually moyv- 
ing farther back from the centres of civilization. The 
line which now runs north and south in the Far East of 
Europe less than fiftv years ago had its southern end in 
Italy. Besides the open massacres committed by Turk- 
ish and other troops in the East, there is nothing in 
Europe to-day so bad as the atrocities which were com- 
monplace in Naples less than fifty years ago. What 
should we think now if Austrian troops were the ordi- 
nary officers of the law—judges and executioners—in any 
part of Italy? Little by little the worst things are pass- 
ing. It is charged that in China not long since European 
officers surrendered to their soldiery the persons and 
property of the natives to be used at their will. Whether 
guilty in China or not, it is certain that public opinion 
would not allow such conduct to go unpunished in Europe 
or America to-day. But it is not a hundred years since 
such things were accepted as the fortunes of war. 


J 


ONE hundred years ago,—namely, Sept. 22, 1803,—the 
Winchester Profession of Belief was adopted in the 
town in New Hampshire from which it takes its name. 
During all the years since, this statement has been the 
principal standard of Universalism. At the beginning 
there were many differences of opinion among the leaders; 
but gradually a dominant type of thought was accepted, 
and old phases of thought passed away and were forgot- 
ten. In later times Universalists have shared in the 
general loosening of bands and the movement of thought 
which is bringing together what, from the liberal point 
of view, seems to be the better elements in all the 
churches. The visit of Rev. Dr. R. J. Campbell to this 
country, and his open avowal that, while he calls himself 
an evangelical Christian, he is a Universalist in belief, 
is a sign of the times which may well encourage those 
who call themselves by that name to go forward for 
another hundred years, in the hope and belief that, when 
the second centennial celebration comes, there will no 
longer be need of denying creeds of fear. 


& 


WE have now in England and in America a very curi- 
ous state of things. With great political and social free- 
dom we have, working in devious ways and with the 
most theatrical methods, all kinds of conspirators, plot- 
ters, spies, informers, and assassins. They frequent our 
cities: they are found in the camps of workingmen en- 
gaged upon public works, and wherever foreigners con- 
gregate. To one who had thought of Vermont as a 
State where rural peace was idyllic and manly virtues 
abounded it has been a shock to learn that in the very 
centre of this beautiful commonwealth was a nest of 
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anarchy and the home of men and women who were 
plotting murder in foreign lands. Do these things prove 
that the world is growing worse, or do they not rather 
show that so long as tyranny exists in the world the dis- 
order it causes will furnish the occasion desired by those 
who, constrained by no moral scruple, prefer a life of 
adventure, and like it none the less because it furnishes 
an opportunity for robbery and murder? We have po- 
liced the high seas in such a way that piracy is no longer 
profitable. Highway robbery has been suppressed, but 
the lower grades of human nature still furnish men and 
women who are at heart robbers and pirates. For a brief 
time they persist. When they are known in their true 
characters and cease to excite sympathy which they do 
not deserve they will quietly pass away. 


wt 


THE following statement is clipped from The World and 
the New Dispensation, published in Calcutta: ‘‘We are 
glad to learn that Mr. Dharmapala’s scheme about the 
alleviations of the lower strata of Sudra society is about 
to be realized, and a very hopeful beginning has been 
made, as may be gathered from a Reuter’s telegram which 
states that ‘Dharmapala, the Ceylonese Buddhist, has ~ 
been interesting Boston philanthropists on behalf of in- 
dustrial schools for Sudra children in India. The equip- 
ment for a school at Benares has already been shipped.’ ” 


Morley’s Gladstone. 


From the printing-presses of the world during the pres- 
ent season numerous good books are coming. Among 
the greatest and best of them is the Life of Gladstone 
published by Macmillan. It is a great book about a 
great man. One great merit of this biography, of which 
we shall furnish a regular notice somewhat later, is that 
the writer of it presents Mr. Gladstone as he lived, thought, 
and acted without introducing his own personality. We 
have in this wonderful work no autobiography of Mr. — 
Morley. Indeed we seein to be looking at the facts just as 
they were, through a medium so limpid that it does not 
attract our attention. The impression we receive is that 
this Life of Gladstone could not have been written in any 
other way, that we are looking on at an amazing pano- 
rama of history in which constantly appears the com- 
manding figure of a man who with amazing gifts and 
energy to enforce them played for sixty years a great 
part in the history of the human race. 

We know that many of our readers did not admire 
Mr. Gladstone. Some of them believed that he was not 
wholly sincere: some held that he was a rhetorician and 
a sophist and not a clear thinker, that he was theatrical 
and allowed the dramatic aspects of any situation to 
becloud his judgment and shape his course of action. 
But reading this sane and impartial narrative of events 
and honest portrayal of character we do not see how 
any one can fail to believe that Gladstone was not only 
great, but that he excelled most of his intellectual peers 
in the delicacy of his moral instincts, the energy of his 
ethical impulses, and the fidelity with which he shaped 
his career without thought of gain or loss to himself and 
with sole regard to the demands of exact justice to all 
concerned. ej 

He was a magnificent example of the value of wealth, 
natural ability, and the highest culture when used as 
means for the advancement of the welfare of mankind. 
He had wealth enough from the beginning to make him 
independent of anything he might earn. He made no 
attempt to gain more, and, had not misfortune fallen upon 
his kinsfolk, he would have given little attention to busi- 
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ness. As it was he played the part of a hero in his family 
circle while he was engaged in the most weighty affairs 
of state. All that he was and all that he had he gave 
to the service of his country and his fellow-men. He was 
not infallible. He was not always consistent with him- 
self; but he devoted himself in purpose to the doing of 
righteousness and therefore grew into the great place 
which he held in the esteem of the world. 

The difficulty with those who criticise Gladstone for 
his shortcomings and his defects of intellect or character 
is that they take some one of the dozen different men 
that he was and criticise that one, whereas he was a com- 
posite character. He might have been a man of affairs 
and left his mark as one of the great bankers of his gen- 
eration. He might have been a philanthropist and 
nothing more, whose name would have been written 
with the best of those who have loved their fellow-men. 
In literature he might have shone with the most brilliant 
men of Great Britain. As an orator he was confessedly 
without a peer among the men who surrounded him in 
his prime. As a theologian he had few superiors among 
the bishops and clergy of the Anglican Church, and as 
a statesman he met and mastered the mightiest men 
of the nineteenth century. ; 

One day at nine o’clock in the morning on a railway 
train we came in sight of Mt. Shasta lifting itself from 
the railway track into the upper air, but with no specially 
imposing aspect. Had that been all, Mt. Shasta would 
have excited little admiration. But our way lay over 
the shoulder of the mountain, and to reach the altitude 
required our way lay backward and forward and up- 
ward along the mountain-side. Hour after hour passed. 
Slowly we rose into the upper air, and still above us, as 
far away as ever, was the mountain peak. At last, 
seven hours after we began the ascent, we turned our 
backs upon the mighty pile with such respectful admi- 
ration in our minds as mountain ranges seldom excite. 

Since that shining day on the mountain-side no human 
biography has recalled that experience as a fitting illus- 
tration and parallel until this biography repeated in a 
higher range of thought and feeling the process of 
revelation by which greatness manifests itself, whether 
in mountains or in men. This biography will enter 
into the literature of the world a monument to the deeds 
and character of a great man who used the gifts of God, 
his domestic advantages, and the favor of his friends 
in such a way that he left not only-the record of an un- 
spotted manhood, but of great achievements by virtue 
of which the world is slowly getting on to better things. 


Tolstot and the Clergy. 


Tolstoi’s appeal to the clergy has a certain fitness not 
only for Russia, but for all Christendom. He appeals 
with earnest force for a more sincere and honest study 
of the Bible. Of the New Testament he says: “‘Your 
teaching consists not of its ethical purpose, not of the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Parables, but you make 
much of songs and the skies, the turning of water into 
wine, of walking on the water, of calliig dead people 
back to life, of the unnatural birth of Jesus and his 
resurrection from the grave, and of the New Testament 
history as a fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy. 
Then you go back to the Old Testament, not to enforce 
its magnificent moral bearings, but to show that the 
world was created six thousand years ago, and from 
nothing; how God made beasts, fishes, and plants, and 
finally man, and last of all man’s wife. You show us 
how God chose Abraham, and made a special agreement 
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with him to favor him among all peoples; and this favor 
was to depend upon circumcision. In carrying out this 
patronizing of Abraham and his descendants, you re- 
count horrible atrocities upon other people, as performed 
by a just God. Nearly the whole of this history, from 
the plagues of Moses, called down upon the Egyptians, 
to the fire that destroyed conspirators, and the execu- 
tion of priests who did not agree with Elijah, is a series 
of miraculous occurrences and terrible crimes.’’ Tolstoi 
places emphasis on the fact that every man comes into 
the world with a consciousness of his equality with other 
mien, a desire to love and to be loved, and with a con- 
sciousness of his duty to strive toward perfection. What 
can be the influence upon such a consciousness, of such 
a history, as is taught him from his birth? ‘‘What ter- 
rible evil, then, to the mind must result from this ren- 
dering of the teaching of the Old and New Tetament,— 
foreign alike to present-day knowledge, to common 
sense, and to moral feeling, and instilled into him at a 
time when he is unable to judge, but accepts all that is 
given him!” 

This mighty old man of the Slavs strikes at the heart 
of the matter even more forcibly when he handles the 
doctrines which are supposed to be drawn from the New 
Testament. He says that the sum of it all is that a 
man is told that his salvation lies, not in improving 
himself by his own powers, but by belief in his guilt, 
and his salvation by the works wrought by another. 
Atonement by the blood of an innocent person he con- 
siders a doctrine that must pervert thought and feeling, 
in the soul of a child or an ignorant adult, as almost 
no other possible doctrine could do. To those who 
answer him, that he should keep his teachings for Rus- 
sia, he replies, ‘‘What I object to is the teaching, not 
simply of Russian priests, but of Catholics, and even of 
Protestants throughout the whole Christian world.”’ 

The remedy proposed by Tolstoi is a reform among 
the priests and ministers themselves. He denies that 
they do any longer really believe these doctrines them- 
selves, but so intimately inwrought is the church sys- 
tem with their inherited creeds that the leaders are un- 
willing to test the experiment of breaking loose from 
them. He probably interprets correctly a very general 
sentiment that asks: ‘‘What will become of the people if 
they cease to believe the church doctrine ?:& Will things 
not be worse than they are now?” That the people 
have got to go through an off-clearing, or transition, 
period—from faith in doctrines to faith in God, from 
faith in creeds to faith in character—is undoubtedly 
true. Throughout Protestant countries this transition 
is being worked out too largely apart from the churches. 
The result is that the church organization, instead of 
being able to grapple with the increase of population, 
is busying itself with the problem of self-sustenance. 
It is an unfortunate fact that churches do sometimes 
lie on a community as a burden to be carried rather 
than as expressions of the life of the community. Many 
country churches have faded out, while city churches 
have often left the crowd and followed in the wake of 
wealth. Tolstoi is right, with his ringing call to the 
clergy once more to lead the age,—at least to keep 
even pace with modern knowledge. The movement to 
revolutionize theological seminaries, by introducing the 
latest investigations and recent research, is logically 
sound; but all such study should face the ethical need 
of a world involved in the contest of good and evil. 
Science alone is not the end of church teaching, but 
science applied to character is the mission of every true 
religious organization. It is not belief that we want, 
but a knowledge of living truth applied to purpose and 
to will. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


The Western Conferences, 


Between October 14 and November 3 Secretaries Haw- 
ley and St. John were occupied in attendance upon the 
conferences of Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, the Missouri Valley, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. On Sundays and 
occasional unoccupied evenings they worked separately, 
Mr. Hawley going to Wichita, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
and Mattoon, while Mr. St. John went to Indianapolis, 
Fargo, Geneva, Ill., and Detroit. The conferences were 
all marked by a deep interest on the part of the ministers 
belonging to them, nearly all of whom were in attendance, 
although the great distances makes such attendance ex- 
pensive. The number of lay delegates, while small, was 
on the whole satisfactory, although the attendance of 
the members of the churches where the conferences were 
held would indicate a certain amount of apathy concern- 
ing such meetings. Each conference occupied two or 
three days, and the attendance markedly increased toward 
the end of the meetings. Evidently the people found out 
that something was going on worthy of their attention, 
although they had not fully anticipated the importance 
of what was to take place. 

At every conference, stress was laid upon the work of 
our Young People’s Religious Union and the Sunday- 
schools. Doubtless this was comewhat due to the effi- 
ciency of the national secretary of the Young People’s 
Union, but the vital interest which was everywhere mani- 
fested in the discussions of the work among our young 
people was very significant. It was felt everywhere that 
we are not at every point training our young people to 
a vital interest in our churches and their work as we 
ought to do. We are not the only church that has this 
difficulty, because the root of the difficulty lies outside 
of the churches in the social order of the times. Our 
children are so hard pressed with their schools and other 
week-day occupations that it is difficult to require of 
them any real work in preparation for Sunday-school or 
the service of the church. Yet we cannot consent to 
have the cultivation of religious sentiment, which is the 
most important thing in any person’s development, 
crowded out of the lives of our young people, and must 
find a wise way to keep religious instruction and inspira- 
tion prominently before our children. If we do not do 
this we are in grave peril of losing the young people and 
seeing them depart into churches that are willing to take 
trouble over their spiritual education. The majority of 
the losses that come in the Unitarian ranks are in the 
case of young people who have never had any thoughtful 
Unitarian training and who are captured at an impression- 
able age by certain attractive features in other denomi- 
nations. Whenever these losses are confessed it should 
be also stated that for every loss of an untrained and im- 
pressionable young soul we are making half a dozen or 
more gains in the shape of thoughtful adults who outgrow 
the more conservative churches and join the Unitarian 
ranks. Our gains far outnumber our losses, and our 
losses are always evidence not of the inadequacy of our 
religion, but of the inefficiency of our administration 
of it. It is clear that the Young People’s Religious 
Union will go far to correct the weakness which more 
than any other gives a chance for denominational 
leakage. 

The steadfast hopefulness of our Western ministers re- 
mains as clear as ever. Undaunted by their isolation 
and the comparatively small numbers to whom they 
preach they work with a conviction that they represent 
a cause which is destined to take a very large part in the 
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shaping of the life of this nation. Steadily they are call- 
ing round them enthusiastic recruits who bear witness 
to the fact that it is not possible to find in any other 
church the consecrated freedom which characterizes the 
Unitarian Church. It was my privilege in one of these 
Western cities to be entertained in the home of a lady | 
who has until within a short time been an active worker 
in an Orthodox Congregational church. She had been 
a leader among the women and a presiding officer in 
missionary societies, but had been growing liberal in her 
beliefs. For several years she had tried to make her 
changes consistent with her continued allegiance to or- 
thodoxy. But when it came to finding that her children 
in the Sunday-school were being taught conceptions of 
life which she felt it her duty to correct at home she felt 
that she could no longer assent to the protestations of 
her so-called liberal minister that she might stay in the 
church while thinking what she pleased provided she was 
careful in her utterance. Therefore in the face of all so- 
called social opposition she has joined the modest Uni- 
tarian church in her. city, and thereby has found spiritual 
peace together with an interest in religion such as she 
never had before, and a joy in’ it which passes her wildest 
expectation. To leave a conservative body in order to 
join a more progressive one is not to lose but to gain 
peace of mind and heart and soul. It is to gain more of 
truth, more of the sense of inspiration, and a more dis- 
tinct vision of the nature of God and eternal life. 

The distinctive feature of the Ohio Conference at To- 
ledo was the installation of Rev. A. M. Rihbany as the 
pastor of the church. All the conditions point to a thor- 
oughly successful pastorate. Every minister of the con- 
ference was present, each one with his report that there 
is abundant opportunity in the State of Ohio for the 
founding of new Unitarian churches if it were possible to 
send the ministers. 

The Illinois Conference was held at Lithia at the Chau- 
tauqua grounds so long maintained by Rev. J. I. Douthit. 
Rainy weather prevented the large attendance on the 
part of the surrounding farmers which we had antici- 
pated, so that the little rustic chapel proved abundantly 
large for the number in attendance at the meetings. As 
is often the case however the spirit moved these little 
gatherings with a peculiar warmth and dignity. Eating 
together at the common table, strolling between the ses- 
sions along the pleasant paths in the woods, and chatting 
together around great camp-fires at night, we found that 
all things worked together to enrich and deepen the value 
of the meetings themselves. Much might be said of the 
addresses made at this Conference, but high water-mark 
was reached without doubt at the time of the memorial 
service to Rev. Chester Covell conducted by Rev. J. Vila 
Blake. There were only seventeen persons present at 
the little service held at the very end of the afternoon 
while the sun was still lingering among the bright autumn 
leaves around the pleasant chapel,—only seventeen,— 
but every one of them profoundly touched by the exqui- 
site skill and simple earnestness with which Mr. Blake 
led onward the meeting. There was a little singing and 
a recitation of the Twenty-third Psalm in unison, and 
then a series of inspiring talks of reminiscence concerning 
Father Covell’s consecrated service, all culminating in a 
heart-felt prayer by Rev. F. V. Hawley. Time seemed 
nothing as we communed together. Emotions were 
aroused, not of an ostentatious kind, but such as start 
involuntary tears. Faith was quickened and the desire 
to live the good life profoundly appealed to by such 
study of the results of the good life in one eminent career. 
After it was all over I wished that every mortal who has" 
ever ignorantly said that Unitarianism is ‘‘cold’’ might 
have been with us amid the falling leaves of Lithia, for 
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not one of the seventeen who were there can ever hear 
that thing said of Unitarianism without a flush of indig- 
nation. CHARLES E. St, JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


History has been written ‘rapidly in Panama since 
Tuesday of last week, when the independence of the Isth- 
mus was formally proclaimed. The event had been an- 
ticipated by the State Department at Washington, which 
had been observing closely the progress of affairs in that 
portion of the Colombian Federation since the rejection 
by the Colombian Congress of the Hay-Herran Treaty, 
which conferred upon the United States the right to con- 
struct and control a canal to connect the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans. Consequently the administration was 
prepared to take energetic action to maintain peace along 
the route of the Panama Railroad, in accordance with its 
treaty obligations. At the outbreak of the bloodless 
revolution in Panama it was distinctly understood at 
Bogota, the capital of the United States of Colombia, 
that an attempt to crush the movement on the Isthmus 
by force of arms would not be encouraged by the United 
States. 

Fd 


IN response to an appeal for recognition by the provi- 
sional government of Panama the State Department on 
November 6 informed Mr. Beaupré, the minister of the 
United States at Bogota and the acting United States 
consul at Panama, that the government of the United 
States had entered into relations with the newly estab- 
lished republic. The same instructions to the American 
diplomatic and consular authorities at Bogota and Pan- 
ama informed them that ‘‘the President of the United 
States most earnestly commends to the governments of 
Colombia and of Panama the peaceful and equitable set- 
tlement of all questions at issue between them. He holds 
that he is bound not only by treaty obligations, but by 
the interests of civilization, to see that the peaceful traffic 
of the world across the Isthmus of Panama shall not longer 
be disturbed by a constant succession of unnecessary and 
wasteful civil wars.” 

& 


Ar the beginning of the present week Seior Bruneau 
Varilla, the new minister from the republic of Panama, 
had entered into preliminary negotiations with the State 
Department to arrange a treaty which shall secure to the 
United States the requisite rights for the construction of 
an American canal across the Isthmus. It is understood 
that the administration’s policy toward the Isthmian 
revolution has the solid support of the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress. It appears to be a certainty that the 
governments of the great powers will interpose no objec- 
tions to the conclusion of such a treaty between the 
United States and Panama and that the treaty will re- 
ceive the unanimous support of the congress of the new 
republic. In the meanwhile to guard against possible 
warlike complications on the Isthmus an adequate Amer- 

ican naval force is either on its way to Panama and 
Colon or else has arrived there already. 


a 


Amonc the results of the elections in various parts of 
the country the events in Ohio and in New York City 
are most prominently in the public eye. In Ohio, Myron 
. Herrick, who was an intimate friend of President 
McKinley, was elected governor, defeating Tom L. John- 


son by 125,000 votes in round numbers. Col. Herrick’s _ 
victory redounded much to the political credit of Senator 
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Hanna, the chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, who will probably retain his office for the cam- 
paign of 1904. In New York City the reform adminis- 
tration, under fusion support, suffered a crushing defeat 
after an energetic campaign. Col. George B. McClellan, 
the Tammany candidate, was elected with a majority 
of more than 60,000. Despite the severe check which 
they suffered at the polls the reform leaders are preparing 
to resume their campaign against the Tammany machine 
two years from now. 
Fd 


ForMAL appeal was made by China to the State De- 
partment at the beginning of last week for aid to check 
the aggressive policy of Russia in the Far East. Sir 
Chentung Liang Cheng, the Chinese minister at Washing- 
ton, called upon Secretary Hay and in behalf of his gov- 
ernment inquired if any way could be found by which the 
United States could be able to serve China in her great 
need. It is understood that the reply of the State De- 
partment, while conveying unmistakable sympathy for 
the Chinese empire, impressed upon the minister the ad- 
ministration’s intention to proceed with the utmost con- 
servatism in the problem which had been presented to 
it. This reply was communicated by cable to the im- 
perial government at Pekin. Assurances have been 
vouchsafed to China by the State Department that any 
infringement by Russia upon actual or prospective Amer- 
ican treaty rights in Manchuria would be followed by at 
least a reiteration of the desire of the United States for 
the preservation of the integrity of China. 


& 


At the opening of the extraordinary session of the 
Fifty-eighth Congress at the beginning of the week it was 
apparent that the minority in both chambers would op- 
pose to the utmost the administration’s programme of 
legislation to put in force the treaty of reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and Cuba. ‘The Democrats 
showed an intention to hamper the work of the majority 
by insisting upon the reopening of the entire tariff ques- 
tion, taking as a text the tariff concessions which the 
treaty confers upon the Cuban republic. On the other 
hand it was the avowed purpose of the administration 
leaders to limit the activities of the session to the imme- 
diate issue. To this end the Republican majority will 
employ all the expedients which parliamentary law places 
at its disposal, even to the extent of applying the cloture 
in order to obtain a prompt vote on the legislation neces- 
sary to establish reciprocal commercial relations between 
the two republics. 

& 


APPREHENSION was aroused in Germany and through- 
out Europe when it was officially announced on last 
Sunday that Kaiser Wilhelm had undergone a surgical 
operation on his throat on the day before. The surgeons 
in attendance upon the kaiser described his ailment as 
a ‘‘polypus upon the larynx” which was not malignant, 
and further announced that the operation had been 
‘‘most successful.” Nevertheless throughout Germany 
it was remembered that Friedrich Wilhelm, the father of 
the present kaiser, died of an affection of the throat 
which the attending surgeons at first pronounced to be 
harmless, but which proved to be cancer. It was also re- 
called that Sir Morell Mackenzie, the Scotch surgeon who 
made a successful diagnosis of Friedrich Wilhelm’s dis- 
ease, declared that cancer was hereditary in the house 
of Hohenzollern. 


& 


FoLLOWING the recent negotiations between the foreign 
offices of France and Russia, the meeting between Kaiser 
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Wilhelm and the Czar of Russia at Egelsbach, Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, at the end of last week presented a 
new topic of interest to the observers of world events. 
The meeting between the two rulers was as cordial as 
the rules of etiquette required; but its formal character 
was emphasized by the presence of Count Lamsdorff, the 
Russian minister of foreign affairs, and Chancellor von 
Biilow, his German colleague. Beyond a most perfunc- 
tory mention of the subject discussed at the interviews 
no statement was given to the world of the results that 
had been reached therein. It is surmised however that 
Russia and Germany, through their respective heads, 
reached some sort of an agreement on the Far Eastern 
problem which may become apparent in the immediate 
future. 


— 


Brevities. 


The civilized world is just finding out that trade follows 
brains, not flags; that opportunity is made by enterprise, 
and not by shot-guns. 


If we are to have any popes in this country, the more 
we have of them the better. They will antagonize each 
other, and, by composition of forces, exert their influence 
on lines representing no one of them. 


One of the best things about Jacob Riis as a reformer 
is that he is never grumpy and morose. He sees evil 
things, he lets fly at them with all his might, and then 
laughs in the spirit of Robin Hood and his merry men. 


Most of our religious exchanges treat Unitarians with 
courtesy. But there are a few of them in which noth- 
ing so much outside the range of human interests, as 
Universalism and Unitarianism are supposed to be, is 
even mentioned. 


It is a curious fact that, while many in America are 
afraid that the Catholic Church will destroy the common 
school, the tendency in all the Catholic countries of 
Europe is to establish common schools, independent of 
the control of the Catholic Church. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has a small task com- 
pared with the man who is the possessor of two hundred 
million dollars (excepting always Mr. Carnegie, who has 
transferred the worry to another set of men). When 
half a million dollars will give a man all that he can enjoy 
in his own person, we shall some day see rich men refusing 
to make themselves the slaves of capital. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


An Impression of the Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The National Conference appealed to me. It ap- 
pealed to me more forcibly than any religious gathering 
I have ever attended. It was the first conference since 
my cordial and kindly reception into the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. Coming from the midst of orthodox surround- 
ings but yesterday, the Conference was like a breeze from 
the ocean beside which it met. The fresh vigor of the 
utterances won the confidence of a new-comer, the spirit 
of them his admiration, and their businesslike dispatch 
his respect. They were an inspiration. 

My conviction has been fortified by what I saw and 
heard, that the Unitarian Church is pre-eminently the 
church to tevive the simple spirit of early Christianity ” 
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not only in the West, but in the whole country, if the 
church is prepared to rise to the opportunity. 

The West is ready. There is no opposition. ‘The or- 
thodox churches are loosing influence. 

The people are thinking for themselves, and it means 
either the Unitarian Church or no church. 

J. Monroe STEwart, 
Pastor People’s Church (Unitarian). 


GRAND JUNCTION, CoL. 


Mozoomdar’s Letter. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The letter [given in another column] contributed to the 
late congress of the International Council of Religious 
Iiberals at Amsterdam has not yet appeared in print. 
It breathes a pure and lofty spirit of religious de- 
voutness, and enforces the great and needed truth that 
except as we who call ourselves religious liberals unite 
the spirit of mystical piety with our practical energies 
we cannot hope to appeal successfully to the conscience 
and heart of mankind. C. W. WENDTE. 


The National Organizations. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In your issue of October 29 you were kind enough to 
print my article upon ‘‘Making our National Organiza- 
tions really National.” It is encouraging to find you 
saying in your editorial comments on the same that you 
regard some of the suggestions which I ventured to make 
as ‘‘well founded.” Regarding two matters of detail 
however—namely, the character of the Unitarian con- 
vention held in Chicago in 1893 and the question whether 
the American Unitarian Association has ever held meet- 
ings outside of Boston—you seem to think me inaccurate. 
Let us see what are the facts. 

1. As to the Chicago convention. The fall of 1&93 
was the regular time for the meeting of the National 
Conference. But elaborate plans were made for holding 
the great Chicago Parliament of Religions, including sep- 
arate congresses of many Christian denominations and 
other religious and semi-religious bodies. Many of our 
Unitarian ministers and laymen, especially in the West, 
thought it desirable to fall in with this movement and 
arrange for a Unitarian congress. There was much dis- 
cussion as to what should be done with the National 
Conference which regularly would have been held in 
Saratoga. The decision reached was that under the cir- 
cumstances it was best to postpone it and let the Chi- 
cago congress be held in its stead. This was what was 
done. Of course the matter is of little consequence as 
my reference to it was merely incidental, but one does 
not like to be made to seem to write ignorantly. 

2. As to the American Unitarian Association holding 
meetings in the West. You say, ‘‘It held at least a 
dozen conventions in the West, which were attended by 
the executive officers of the Association. One of them 
was held at Ann Arbor while Mr. Sunderland was the 
minister there.’ In a sense this is true, but it has no 
bearing on what I urged in my article. ‘These conven- 
tions were all small and purely local. Indeed in most 
cases they were not conventions of the American Unita- 
rian Association at all: they were regular or extra meet- 
ings of State conferences at which the American Unitarian 
Association was simply represented by its secretary and 
one or two preachers from the East. The one at Ann 
Arbor which you mention was of this character. A large 
part of these meetings were held during the years when 
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I was secretary of the Western Conference and were ar- 


ranged for by me. It is partly my experience in connec- 
tion with these small local meetings that causes me to 
suggest the value of a meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association on a large scale, held each winter in some 
large city remote from Boston, and worked up in the 
effective way which I suggested in my article. Such a 
meeting the Association has never held to my knowledge, 
—at least not within the past twenty-five years. I be- 
lieve that if the plan of holding such a winter meeting 
each year were entered upon it would never be given up. 
The British Unitarian Association long ago adopted this 
plan of holding a late fall meeting in some important 
centre outside of London. ‘This fall it goes to Manchester. 
Yet the need for such meetings in England is small com- 
pared with the need in this country, for there distances 
are short and all churches are within comparatively easy 
reach of London where the Association holds its annual 
meeting in May or June; but here distances are so great 
that many of our churches cannot possibly send dele- 
gates to our Boston meetings in May. 

Of course if the only object in holding meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association or the National Con- 
ference is to get together as large a number of Unitarians 
as possible without reference to where they come from 
and without reference to whether their coming together 
helps the general cause much or little, then doubtless the 
true plan is always to hold them in Boston, or as near 
to Boston or New York as possible. But if we care to 
build up our cause in other parts of the land, and make 
our movement a really national one, then we must have 
some largeness of view and some courage and begin push- 
ing out into new regions. As I am writing this a letter 
comes from Rev. Jasper L. Douthit which begins: ‘‘I 
want to thank you with all my heart for what you say 
in the last Register about ‘making our national organ- 
izations really national.’ If I could I would say Amen 
to your words loud enough to be heard in every church 
and Unitarian home in America. I sincerely believe 
that if all our Unitarian churches would unite earnestly 
in a Unitarian conference somewhere in the Middle West 
it would be the greatest single step forward ever taken 
in our history since the formation of the national organ- 
ization.” 

Before closing let me say a word about one other point 
which you mention in your editorial,—namely, that of 
a Unitarian periodical in New York. I do not urge or 
suggest a Unitarian weekly. The paper which was pub- 
lished in New York and which ‘‘failed for want of support 
after many thousands of dollars had been sunk in it”’ 
was a weekly. What I should like to see in New York 
is a monthly,—a wholly different matter. I cannot but 
believe that a bright strong monthly, full of hope and 
courage, alive with the missionary spirit, popular in char- 
acter and kept at a low price (say a dollar a year), issued 
from New York, could be made a success without serious 
difficulty. It could be started with a very moderate ex- 
penditure of money, and if well managed I believe it 
could be made self-supporting in two or three years at 
the very farthest. And does any one in the East or the 
West doubt that the value of such a periodical to the 
Unitarian cause would be very great? 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Toronto, CANADA, 


[The series of American Unitarian Association meetings 
that we referred to came later than Mr. Sunderland’s 
secretaryship, and were arranged by Secretary Reynolds 
and Mr. Batchelor. They were held from Topeka to 


Toronto in over a dozen cities, sometimes, but rarely, 


‘in connection with conferences.—Ep1rTor.] 
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What is to Come. 


What is to come we know not; but we know 

That what has been was good,—was good to show, 

Better to hide, and best of all to bear. 

We are the masters of the days that were: 

We have lived, we have loved, we have suffered,—even so 


Shall we not take the ebb who had the flow? 

Life was our friend. Now, if it be our foe,— 

Dear, though it spoil and break us,—need we care 
What is to come? 


Let the great winds their worst and wildest blow, 
Or the gold weather round us mellow slow: 
We have fulfilled ourselves, and we can dare 
And we can conquer, though we may not share 
In the rich quiet of the afterglow 
What is to come. 
—W_ E. Henley. 


Indian Summer Thoughts. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The world is touched by a sentiment. It is no longer 
composed of clods and rocks. It expresses a mood so 
gentle, tender, and dreamy we are ready to believe that 
it breathes and loves. 

The leaves in our northern world have been swept 
from the trees by strong north-west winds. We are al- 
most sailing under bare poles. The gray trunks and 
branches make long shadows on the heaped-up, huddled 
foliage lying round their feet. But there is still enough 
of color to stream along the hills and mass its brightness 
here and there in the valleys with the aspect of gleamy, 
broken lights through vast cathedral windows mellowed 
in purple haze. The haze is everywhere like an envelop- 
ing mantle of thin gauze. It mellows the world to an 
implication of spiritual lights and shades. It is too 
ethereal for the work-a-day world, and like a vision let 
down from heaven seems to proclaim a truce of God 
in its profound, windless peace. 

The waters wink lazily far away, even the crows and 
owls are still as if afraid to break the spell with a harsh 
sound. ‘The timid peep of some belated bird is the high 
staccato note in this dream-music. The crow of a sleepy 
cock attunes itself to this gentle abandonment. The 
slumbrous earth after her long toil is stretching her 
muscles. Her noonday nap seems attended by a gentle 
snore. You may hear it if you listen well. The hills 
have lost their pride of strength in the great melting- 
pot, and seem gently oozing away in streams of pale color 
that drip upon the landscape and at last like a rising 
tide will submerge and drown it. 

So the old thoughts come back as we sit in the forest 
on a fallen log in this breathless hush of nature, of how 
we are affected by the outer world and how it is trans- 
muted into an inner world all unlike the exciting cause. 
And we begin by feeling the friendliness of nature with 
a wondering thought that ever it should have seemed 
accursed. It is no longer alien. We understand the 
world better now. It has come closer to us and has 
formed a more intimate connection with our lives. Ac- 
quaintance has dispelled the dread of evil beings living 
in lonely: places to waylay and injure men. We have 
colonized the mountains, forests, lakes, and streams with 
healthier imaginings. We find ourselves at home in a 
world that seems to have been made by God and not 
by evil spirits. If inevitable irruption and cataclysms 
occur which man cannot escape, still there is an average 
of good that makes the old planet a pleasant dwelling- 
place. We easily forget_the fires of the under earth or 
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the ravages of tempests. The rage of the elements is 
always a surprise, so readily is it forgotten. The kind- 
ness of nature is a constant quantity in spite of the pass- 
ing seeming unkindness. 

There has grown up in us a sense of companionship, 
one of the most precious gifts to the modern mind. We 
feel the necessity of open senses to catch the messages 
we are assured would come if we had but the seeing eye, 
the hearing ear. Why was the overplus of beauty given 
but to feed the soul? Scientists may try to explain 
it in detail, but the large conception escapes their 
analysis. 

We vaguely understand Saint Francis of Assisi who 
made Christians of birds and beasts and himself the 
brother of the little tribes of earth. He is as modern as 
any of the moderns in his intimacy with the visible crea- 
tion, and we revere him more because of that love than 
of the fasts and penances he practised or the miracles he 
is said to have performed. His great, tender heart that 
embraced all men and overflowed on dumb beasts is to 
us a source of instruction and help. We put aside the 
curse supposed in his age to rest upon nature, and showed 
how love anoints the eyes and fills the soul with peace 
and joy. 

Evolution has taught us that we are linked firmly with 
the chain of being, and having in us something of all the 
elements are not alien to any, but find if we know how 
to seek instead of discord and demonic influence a divine 
harmony in the related parts of the universe from moth 
to star. It is this harmony and large peace we seek in 
nature, for without it the trees and stones and herbage 
were no more impressive to us than to grazing beasts. 
The quickening and inspiration must transmute all into 
the fine spiritual stuff of thought and mind. How do 
we translate the tongues that are in trees, sermons in 
stones, or books in the running brooks? How do we 
gain the impression that there is good in everything? 
To him who knows how to use this marvellous sugges- 
tiveness of the outer world it is the all of education. 
Shakespeare knew how. Why then should we wonder 
at the miracle of his knowledge or make a mock of his 
poor schooling? Did he not have God’s key in his 
hand? 

As the groundwork of instruction, nature should make 
us lovers and devotees of truth. It should take from us 
our little vanities, affectations, and self-satisfactions, and 
bring us to the basis of things. Here on the humble soil 
is reality. Here nothing deceives or flatters. Here we 
may measure ourselves with those measures God has es- 
tablished. If the trees speak to us they will not tell lies, 
and perchance the heavens may declare the glory of God. 

Nearly all great natures have felt the need of this re- 
turn upon reality that is found in the silence and solitude 
of the fields, in conversations that may seem one-sided, 
and yet hold a protagonist who is present only with the 
solitary. The so-called temptation of Christ, in which 
he spent forty days in the wilderness, may have been 
rather a communion with himself in face of the great 
powers and influences of nature,—a finding of himself 
rather than an encounter with the evil spirit. The 
prophets before him had sought the wilds when they 
would be alone with God and strengthen themselves by 
secret communion for the mission they were to fulfil. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and in this speech is all 
of poetry, of art, of music. Shakespeare listened to it in 
the forest of Arden. Milton comprehended it in his 
sublime youth when he wandered under the stars com- 
posing ‘‘Penseroso.’’ Keats and Shelley lent ear to it, 
and all the great ones have held themselves as tran- 
scribers of this tongue. 

What would the gentle, abstracted thinkers who can 
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think better on their feet than elsewhere do without 
this sanctuary of country influences,—the homely rest- 
fulness of open fields, of trees and solitary roads, and 
paths down crooked lanes, through meadows or pastures 
rough and boulder-strewn, along the brink of pebbly 
brooks, through wood paths where the thoughts sing like 
birds or trot like a friendly dog by one’s side? The 
thought corresponds to the simplicities of nature. It is 
easier to be religious and sincere out here than between 
the artificialities of roof and wall. Impinging on our 
common life is the divine life that strikes us at times 
with love and awe, stealing on us as it does through the 
interstices of the usual and the ordinary, and flooding 
the dead levels of being with sudden splendor. If the 
inward weather has been dark and stormy there may 
come a clearing all round the horizon, the edges of grief 
shading to light from the dark penumbra like the 
glory of some luminous, cloudless sunsets that flood the 
world with illimitable, soft radiance. 

Our little world, past and present, goes with us abroad. 
We ask the good sky and the kindly earth to help our 
seeing, to clear our vision, to clarify our thought, to dis- 
pel the miasmas our prejudice, narrowness, and pride 
have raised. We would be humble-minded in the great 
Presence, that the service of this mighty fane may not 
be alien to us, but may add to the love of beauty the 
consecrated passion of righteousness. 

Thus the Indian summer thoughts have led far afield, 
and the low sun in its early setting has left a bloody trace 
upon the ashen banks of mist that gleams in fire along 
the rough stems of the black firs; and eastward the 
moon has risen touching with vague silver sheen the dim 
outlines of things, making of the old pasture with its 
crooked bars where the cows have come home from milk- 
ing a new creation edged with the light of fancy, and 
the path through the thin-leaved woods a road into the 
unknown of all wisdom, love, and truth. 

Summit, N.J. 


State Regulation of Marriage. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


The Church and the State are the two forces or bodies 
that control the solemnization and legalization of mar- 
riage. As the authority of the first slowly decreases, 
that of the latter increases; for not charity, but regula- 
tion and prevention of evil, are becoming the remedial 
agencies of the State. 

Yet there is no more personal domain upon which 
the State can enter than that of marriage. It already 
legalizes the age before which no marriage is valid, and 
forbids it within certain degrees of consanguinity, though 
the statutes in regard to such relationship, based upon 
intuitions .and observed facts, are, nevertheless, an 
amusing and confused product of natural law, theolog- 
ical dogma, and ecclesiastical courts. In most of our 
States neither a man nor woman can marry his or her 
lineal ancestor, descendant, or brother or sister, of the 
half or the whole blood. 

In comparison, however, with the decrees of the States 
concerning consanguinity and age, the laws respecting 
matriage of insane and feeble-minded persons are few 
and insufficient, owing to the virtual silence of the Church 
on this subject and to the old feeling that procreation 
is a universal right or need, with which there must be 
no interference. But, as with the tardy growth of more 
correct ideas concerning the nature and causes of in- 


sanity have come many preventives against it, it is now — 


_ Tiage certificate give a clean bill of health? 


from whatever cause such injuries may arise. 


to consider whether or not a woman should be 
pelled, because a wife, to bear children unto a man, 
if he or she is becoming defective mentally. Unfortu- 
nately for the race, the law does not take cognizance 
of this question, and the Church does not negative it. 
For instance, no one denies that epileptics ought not 
to marry; but, long before they are so seriously affected 
as to become inmates of one or another institution, they 
do marry and have children. Again, while certain laws 
do not permit a raving idiot or a maniac to marry, an 
insane man or woman may and does marry in a lucid 
interval, and becomes a parent, though the miseries, 
the horrors, and the physiological heredity of forms of 
neurosis, insanity, epilepsy, and feeble-mindedness, are 
matters of current information. 

Is the State, then, to shrink from taking the initia- 
tive? Shall it take defectives under its charge, endeavor 
_to rank them as ‘‘improvables,”’ and finally return them 
to their homes? If it does this, it nullifies its duty of 
protection and beneficence. If, on the other hand, it 


says that all feeble-minded persons shall stay perma- 


nently in institutions, it interferes with private rights. 


Just here is involved the perpetual right of parenthood. 


Grant it, and idiocy, feeble-mindedness, and their train 
of evils continue. Check it by seclusion from the world 


of the victims of such mental disorder, and a millennium 


of happiness and health opens before the world. 

The State must protect itself if only on economic 
grounds. It is cheaper to support numerous institutions 
for men and women to live in separately than to allow 
them to live at large, bear children, and ultimately 
support such feeble progeny. Unless we enlarge the 
rights of the State, she will have an increasing popula- 
tion of defectives for which to care, while alienists and 
government officials abroad will continue to rejoice that 
the United States is a dumping-ground for so many of 
their degenerates. 

Just how far State control shall extend over the feeble- 
minded thus becomes a most serious and complex ques- 
tion, not only in its legal aspects, but in regard to how 
far education of the higher grades of the feeble-minded 
in institutions shall extend. It is difficult to draw a 
sharp line between the highest grade of the feeble-minded 
and the lowest grade of almost normal children, though 
there may be ten years of difference in age; for no edu- 
cation, manual or industrial, can totally or permanently 
modify structural defects or inferiority of the brain, 
There is 
no reason why the feeble-minded should not be made 
useful and happy by following that industrial pursuit 
for which they are best fitted, be it house or field work 
or that of a simple trade. It is but justice to evolve 
for them out of their limitations as much busy enjoy- 
ment and outdoor life as possible. 

Such education presupposed, the greater duty still 
remains of perpetual seclusion of feeble-minded men 
and women. Such seclusion, though a curtailment of 
personal liberty, is justified by the paramount welfare 
of the State. If there is not seclusion of all degenerates, 
is there any degree of degeneracy which it is safe to allow 
to go at large and marry? If marrying, should the mar- 
If so, shall 
the decision of the clerk of the county court be final? 


_ Shall he, before deciding, receive a physician’s deposition 


as to the health of the parties desiring marriage? 


If 
so, will every doctor be honest, even if he has discern- 
ment? Can the State go further than to regulate mar- 
riage? 

_ These are but a few of the legal complications that 
surround State regulation of marriage which has been 
made necessary by the passion, selfishness, and careless- 
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ness of individuals: That some regulation was enforced, 
even in the Bible days, renders it easier for medical sci+ 
ence and sanitary law to proceed further, and to enforce 
the claims of the State to healthy citizenship by most 
well-considered legislation, three points being worthy of 
speedy enforcement :— 

1. That special classes for the somewhat feeble-minded 
should become a part of the public-school system. Such 
classes would serve as a training ground from which in 
a year or two could be separated the really improvable 
cases, who could safely be trusted in a community, and 
those who should be kept in private or State homes} 
Such classes were established in London in 1891, and 
now are in operation in Boston and Springfield, Mass., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Providence, R.I. From these 
classes, however, the epileptic, imbecile, and idiot should 
be, and practically are, excluded. 

* 2. The retention of all custodial cases in institutions, 
the fact that such a person constitutes a custodial case 
being fully substantiated by medical authority. 

3. The non-return of all feeble-minded women to their 
homes, even when their mental condition is improved. 
Insistence on this point is most necessary in the case 
of women; for, if a man be feeble-minded, he is certain 
not to be sought, while the feeble-minded woman, if 
pretty, succumbs easily and unwittingly, and, if not 
pretty, is still frequently a victim? 

A better understanding of heredity and an increasing 
sense of personal responsibility for the future will more 
and more prevent undue exercise of that individual 
liberty which now too often allows a feeble-minded 
woman, usually not married, to give birth to several 
children, in as many different almshouses. Probably 
the economic side of this question will assist philanthropy 
in its settlement, as both State and county object to 
the support of persons who are free to reproduce them- 
selves. When the purse twinges the conscience, there 
is hope of wise, moderate measures. 

It may be hard that regulation should bear more 
strictly upon women than men, when the latter are 
fully as responsible. But their non-attractiveness is 
just as far a protection to the State as the silliness of 
a pretty, degenerate girl is its enemy. A parent should 
be only less unwilling to place her daughter under the 
restrictions of a wise and happy home than to have 
given birth to the child. At least the mother owes to 
the State the duty of putting such a daughter under 
guardianship, and the State should be vested with the 
legal right to declare that such a child shall not per- 
petuate her race. 

Allied with any phase of State regulation of marriage 
is consideration of the right to marriage of those affected 
with tuberculosis er diseases which can be transmitted 
or the tendency to which is transmissible. Surely, the 
last contingency is of such enormously wide scupe that 
the State might well pause before entering upon such 
debatable ground. ‘ 

If regulated, however, how? By a physician’s certi- 
ficate concerning the health of the parties seeking mar- 
riage? But is enough yet known to draw sharp lines 
of demarcation between varying degrees of transmissible 
disease, so as to make State supervision intelligent? If 
there is, shall the clerk of the county court or a specially 
appointed commission of physicians pass upon the mat- 
ter of fitness? And, with all respect to clerks and doc- 
tors, it may well be doubted whether they would, or 
even could, be free from a personal bias or prejudice. 

Is it not wiser at present to enforce State regulation 
of matriage in regard to those who are insane, idiotic, 
or feeble-minded, concerning whom there is no doubt 
that they ought not to marry, and to leave restriction 
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of the marriage of those with other diseases to the grow- 
ing sense of responsibility for each other’s welfare and 
to increasing knowledge? 

Boston, MAss. 


The Discipline of Joy. 


The human story so far has been largely that of a dis- 
cipline of pain. On this point, science and religion are 
for once in agreement. Man has won his present position 
at the sword’s point, and with sweat of blood. Nature 
has been a rigid disciplinarian, a stern taskmistress. It is 
impossible to think without a certain emotion of that pre- 
historic ancestor of ours, unsheltered, ill-clad, feebly 
equipped, carrying on his fight against the elements, 
against monstrous beasts, against disease and death, and 
all for our sakes. We know nothing of him as an indi- 
vidual: we pay him no respect as a separate personality. 
And yet, in that dim past, our destiny was in his single 
hand. Had he not kept his feet in the bitter strife, shel- 
tered against every gust the torch of existence until he 
could hand it on, we had not been. 

But it is easy to misinterpret this history, and strange 
mistakes have been made about it. The pain element in 
human education has been exaggerated, and the wrong 
inferences been drawn. It is natural that more should 
be made of this side of the account than the other; for 
man calls out when he is hurt, but gives little record of 
himself when at ease. ‘Thirty years of peace will produce 
no such history as one year of war. From the very be- 
ginning, notwithstanding its hardships, life has been 
sweet to the race. Our ancestor was happy in his own 
way. Despite the costs, it was a good thing for him to 
be alive. A false perspective here has been the creator, 
among both heathen and Christian, of much bad theology. 
The sorrow element in man, exaggerated by his imagina- 
tion, has cast its shadow upon the heavens, and created 
the religion of fear. Paganism trembled as it snatched 
its joy. It hardly dared to be prosperous, lest some god 
or malignant power should be provoked to jealousy. 
Asceticism founded itself on the notion that human suf- 
fering and privation were in themselves pleasing to God. 
Men deprived themselves of every comfort, constructed 
beds on which it was impossible to get an hour’s real 
repose, wore instruments of torture next the skin which 
drew blood at every movement, with the idea that they 
were thus perfecting themselves spiritually and gaining 
merit with Heaven. 

Far be it from us to say that the ascetic cult was a 
wasted effort. That can be said of no sincere moral ex- 
periment, certainly not of this. It was part of the move- 
ment upward. And its revelation of the soul’s capacity 
of endurance, of winning even a secret, mighty joy out 
of the heart of privation, has been a lesson of inexpressi- 
ble value in the science of life. 

But asceticism, the cult of many a noble soul, carried 
in it no finality. It was a phase, and not a whole. More 
and more is it becoming evident that the ministry of pain, 
mighty factor as it has been in the making of man, will 
in the future play a diminishing réle. The race, tutored 
so long in the school of hardness and adversity, is, for a 
further stage, to be taken in hand by a new educator,— 
prosperity. One of the great ethical tasks of a swiftly 
coming period will be to adjust the human character to 
a vast increment of enjoyment. Look where we will, 
the signs of this are evident. On the negative side we 
are parting with half the old-world pains. Science is on 
the track of disease, with full belief in its power ulti- 
mately to master every ailment. Anesthetics have al- 
ready substituted a pleasant sleep for many a racking 
torture. And on the positive side, in the more advanced 


communities, we see an enormous increase among all 
classes of the apparatus of pleasurable sensation. 

The question is,—and it is a vital one,—What does this 
amount to for the moral and inner life? Is gladness, as 
well as sorrow, to be trusted as a spiritual educator? 
That pleasure is one at least of the ‘‘cosmic in- 
tentions,’’ no man can doubt who takes the trouble to 
look around him, the material for it is so varied and 
so immense. More and more the choice and use of our 
joys will constitute for us the discipline of life. The 
world has for some ages now been a taster of the different 
kinds, and its judgment of qualities and results is one that 
by this time can be considered as final. It has shown us 
which kinds lead downward and which upward.— 
Christian W orld. 


The Message of Liberal Thought.* 


BY P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


For the great concourse of liberal religious thought 
that you have called in Holland, the early home of Prot- 
estantism, modern India has nothing but warm, hope- 
ful sympathy. I pray you to accept my congratulations 
in the name of all theistic Hindus. 

Full three hundred years, if not more, have the free 
spirits of Christendom in many a land, on many an 
emergency, fought for the emancipation of mind from the 
bondage of traditional theology: great heroic, historic 
names have cast their glory, have shed their blood on 
that long-drawn fight for truth. From our alien remote- 
ness, from our darker imprisonment have we watched 
the progress of the battle; and though we have not con- 
tributed to the recurring victories we have not lacked 
in love, -honor, and admiration for the warriors raised 
by the hand of God. They are the pioneers raised not 
only for their respective lands and races, but for the 
whole religious world, and especially for us modern 
Hindus who work and wait for the day, the still far-off 
day of universal faith. But it is strange how, eman- 
cipating the human mind from the fetters of traditional 
theology with one hand, these heroes of liberal thought 
have reimposed those fetters with the other hand, so 
that the incubus of false doctrines presses upon the heart 
of present-day Christianity almost as much as in the 
Middle Ages! For what if some professors and divines 
secretly or semi-openly, ambiguously or rhetorically, 
express their disbelief in the creeds to which they have 
subscribed? Does not that aggravate their moral dis- 
credit, and add to their serious responsibility before 
mankind? Perhaps it is vain to expect much-needed 
improvement in this respect, for the trouble does not 
lie in the absence of light so much as in the absence of 
spirit and vitality. Hence it appears needful to labor and 
aspire for higher spirituality and deeper impulses rather 
than for additional intellectuality and manifold protests. 

It is irresistible to avoid a parallel between orthodox 
Brahminism—or more fitly perhaps orthodox Judaism 
in the time of Saint Paul—and the traditional Chris- 
tianity of to-day. There is a family likeness between 
all orthodoxies because they emerge from the same needs 
and impulses. ‘Their authority is based upon their in- 
fallible priesthoods, their complex ordinances, their 
pride of nationality and practical control over the masses. 
One cannot help feeling admiration for these agencies. 
If Brahminism with its institutions and authoritative 
priesthoods were withdrawn to-day, all Hindu society 
with its hundreds of millions would present an absolute — 
anarchy which no amount of liberal thought could re- — 
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is his reason and conscience. 


sist. Could not very much the same thing be said of 
Roman Catholicism on the continent of Europe? It 
would perhaps be possible to find an exception in favor 
of Buddhism during its early history in India. When 
it upset the old foundations it rapidly substituted the 
order and restraints it removed with such wonderful 
efficacy that people felt all the better for the change. 
On the ground where Hinduism stood before, Buddhism 
reared itself with a majesty and authority which was 
complete. In spite of its radicalism there was the spirit 
in Buddhism, the personality of Buddha himself was 
that spirit. Out of the unbounded fruitfulness of his 
spiritual nature he produced not only the mighty intel- 
lectual protests which overwhelmed the orthodox tra- 
ditions of the day, but also magnificent affirmations 
which have ruled for many centuries the greater part 
of mankind as if by the laws of nature. Are we less 
emancipated in these days than the old-time Buddhists, 
less fond of the light and law of truth? Is the impulse 
of humanity dead in us, or the sense of the beauty and 
sanctity of innermost experience of spiritual life? Two 
thousand five hundred years of religious history and 
spiritual progress have not impoverished liberal thought, 
but enriched and deepened its sources. Why then can 


- we not make a similar conquest of the convictions and 


moral activities of mankind? The fact is, when the 
freedom of thought and the reasonableness of man’s 
religious sentiment has asserted itself against the wrong 
and falsehood current, it has done its work: there is 
very much more that is left unaccomplished and that 
will have to be completed by some other force. That 
is the work of the Spirit of the living God. Distinguish- 
able from the understanding, from the exercise of lofty 
thought and pious sentiment, the Spirit comes as it 
lists and no man can tell its whence or whither. Neither 
upward meditation nor inward emotion nor even the 
scrupulous activity of the faithful conscience, all of which 
help so much the unfolding of the spiritual consciousness, 
is just the same thing as the apostolic descent of the 
Spirit. He is what he is, different from all else, the 
container of the devoutest contents in the soul, but unique, 
incomparable, ineffable, the object of faith and soul- 
perception. This self-revealed Spirit of God imparts 
to his worshipper the sum of all revelations. Do we 
possess the consciousness of that marvellous self-reve- 
lation? . If we do then we possess the secrets of all re- 
ligions, and nothing can withstand our utterances. If 
we do not we must revise our course and modify our 
culture or our influence will not spread. Forgive me 
if I say that the ever-blessed Spirit of our Father has 
not been in these days approached with that directness, 
spontaneous confidence, with that whole-heartedness 
of human love illustrated by the life and death of Jesus 
Christ whom we all honor. It is this attitude alone 
that can penetrate the veil and discern the arcana of the 
Eternal. We are often satisfied with philosophical 
depth, with ‘‘the scientific spirit,’’ historical research, 
and divers speculations of all kinds. I gratefully admit 
their usefulness, but they do not appeal to the man 
in the street. It is faith that kindles faith, it is enthusi- 
asm that begets enthusiasm, it is the prophetic spirit 
that visualizes and interprets the things of God. But 
the modern theist has a suspicion of his spiritual instincts, 
devotional depths and ascents such as known in the East 
are half-discredited to his mind by their occasional ex- 
travagance, and the soberest thing that he depends upon 
Now no one can deny 
that Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, was a rea- 
sonable and liberal-minded man, perhaps a rationalist 
in his own way; but withal he cultivated an ecstatic 


_ view of spiritual things which ‘‘it is not lawful for man 
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to utter.” That was not an achievement of the intel- 
lect, but a revelation to the spirit by communion with 
the Spirit. Medizval Christianity could raise a Fran- 
cis d’ Assisi, latter-day Hinduism could raise a Nanak 
and Chaitanya, great founders and devotees all of them, 
Islam could produce the Sufis; but modern liberal thought 
with its hundred advantages is barren of such results! 
The Bible is there, the Upanishads are there, the great 
historic personalities, the mighty exemplars of mankind, 
are there; but where is the spirit, the insight, the enthusi- 
asm to assimilate them? We would sue for the grudging 
patronage of science, we would search for inspiration in 
the texts of dead theologies, we would intrust our desti- 
nies in the hands of psychic research; but the personality 
of the living God encompasses us in a glorious nature, 
in our own deepest soul: we have all but forgotten the 
art of communing with him. 

To me, brethren, the message of liberal thought is the 
message of inward soul-religion which emancipates and 
spiritualizes all things it touches. Spiritualized science, 
Spiritualized civilization, spiritualized worship and doc- 
trine, spiritualized relations between man and man, 
between race and race, is the ideal I look up to. How- 
ever long it may take to give it an objective reality, the 
subjective conception is like a revelation of God. Its 
historical vitality has been again and again proved by 
succeeding dispensations of religion in various lands 
and ages. We gather the spirit of them all in our search 
for God and his august purposes. But we appeal to his 
spirit to teach and guide, inspire and comfort us in our 
perplexities, to take us by the hand that we too, like 
others who have gone hefore, may serve and be of use 
in the establishment of his kingdom. 

KuRSEONG (EASTERN HrmaLAyas), August 12, 


Spiritual Life. 


What is being religious but always seeing God’s in- 
finite love in everything, and loving him all the time ?— 
J. F. Clarke. 

a 


We are in danger of looking too far for opportunities 
of doing good and communicating. In reaching for 
rhododendrons we trample down the daisies.—Marion 
Harland. 

ad 


Let not future things disturb thee, for thou wilt come 
to them if it shall be necessary, having with thee the 
same reason which now thou usest for present things.— 


Marcus Antoninus} 
ae 


The all-embracing knowledge of God associated with 
the act of giving existence is a solemn pledge on his part 
that the existence given shall prove a final blessing to 
its possessor.—Thomas B. Thayer. 


mJ 


If, in addition to the desire to live day by day aright, 
we wish to add some pledge, can it not be that self shall 
sink into insignificance, and that the good, the happiness, 
the welfare of others, shall come first >—Selected. 


vt 


When goodness separates itself, it is only half good. 
A virtue which is not active is in danger itself of turn- 
ing to vice. Jesus was not too good for publicans and 
sinners. How many of his disciples are ?>—]. F. Dutton: 
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“The Principles of the Founders” by 
Edwin D. Mead. 


BY REV. WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


God bless this man who pleads for manly peace, 
For liberty and love and growing light, 
Who asks the nation still to keep the right, 
And let the good of man in good increase; 
Who prays that war and all its lust may cease, 
That man may live in unity and might 
And have command of blessings pure and bright, 
And thus our land from ills shall find release! 
Such principles inspired the fathers brave, 
Who gave our country place amid the great: 
These are the thoughts that in the banner wave, 
These are the powers that win us higher fate, 
And so to live in love of what is true 
Would spring’s creative life in us renew! 


Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 


BY REV. GEORGE L. CHANEY 


In the death of Francis Ellingwood Abbot 
all lovers of truth and righteousness are 
bereaved. They may not express their 
sense of loss. They may not even be con- 
scious of their loss. But his study of the 
vital questions of philosophy and religion 
was so profound, the working of his mind 
was so normal, its conclusions were so logi- 
ical, and the findings of his uncommon in- 
tellect were so at one with the beliefs of 
the common sense that his services to truth 
cannot be ignored by any serious thinker 
on religious subjects. His published writ- 
ings, “‘Scientific Theism” and “The Way out 
of Agnosticism,” have blazed the way, though 
they may not have made a travelled road 
as yet through the woods of modern denial 
and refusal in religion. And when his 
life-work, “The Syllogistic Philosophy, or 
Prolegomena to Science,” is published, it will 
help to put an end to the standing contra- 
diction of current scholarship,—namely, 
Science pursuing Knowledge with a philos- 
ophy of Nescience. 

The sudden death of this remarkable man, 
just when his life-task was competently done 
and ready to give its important message 
to mankind, is one of those events which 
compel men to remember that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in the best of their philosophies. Some 
freshet of the heart, a flood of repressed 
emotion perhaps, as natural as a river’s 
overflow, but no less disastrous, caine surg- 
ing through the channel of his life, bringing 
physical death and ruin in its train. 

But a life so venerable as his overawes 
the mysterious infelicity of his dying. For 
more than sixty years he has lived a life 
of incarnate conscience, quick as a sensi- 
tive plant to the least touch of wrong. 
Truth not only as a mode of thought, but 
as a way of life was his sovereign good, and 
for it he was ready to sacrifice the favor 
of friends if need be and all the pleasant 
shade and shelter which often surround 
a rooted error. 

Born of Puritan stock, the blood of gen- 
erations of teachers and preachers pulsing 
in his veins, his morality was constitutional; 
and not even the logic of free thought in 
religion could hold him to any association 
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which made freedom an open door to im- 
purity of life. That was not free thinking, 
he would declare, but absence of true thought. 
And he saw the work of many earnest hours 
which he had bestowed on the attempt to or- 
ganize Free Religious Alliances go for naught 
rather than compromise with evil. So nice 
was his sense of honor, even when a school- 
boy, that he left the school in which he was a 
leading scholar because the master by mis- 
take had questioned his truth. In college 
he was considered morbidly conscientious 
because, having worn eyeglasses when he 
really did not need them, he could only clear 
his conscience of blame by making public 
confession of his fault before his classmates. 
From the day when we imet him first in 
the old Cambridge omnibus, going out to 
pass his entrance examination at Harvard 
College, forty-eight years ago, to the day 
of his death we never knew him to do an 
unworthy act. Always he tried to learn 
what was right and to do it, to see the wrong 
and to oppose it, to be true to the truth as 
he saw it, and to be faithful in every rela- 
tion of life. If he had a fault—for he was 
human—it was often some virtue carried 
to excess. With him there was nothing 
half-way. A principle clearly seen was all 
he needed to direct his steps, and the straight 
way to its realization in life was the only 
way possible for him. He had neither sym- 
pathy nor patience with compromises of any 
kind. Conditions and circumstances did not 
enter into his calculations. ‘The right 
every man’s right’? was his short creed, 
and he was as imperative in his expression 
and application of it as the veriest eccle- 
siastic was with his longer articles of belief. 
He never had any difficulty in deciding 
what the right was, for there was nothing 
relative in his philosophy. All was abso- 
lute and fixed by logical process from neces- 
sary premises. This method of arriving 
at truth gave his utterance a note of dog- 
matism which sometimes provoked dissent 
by its positiveness on subjects which were 
not so clear to other thinkers as they were 
to him. ‘There is usually room for differ- 
ences among men bound for the same port 
as to the best way of going there. With 
him the direct way was the only course to 
pursue. He could not tack, but must sail 
alway on the parallel. The shortest dis- 
tance between two sailing points was his 
sailing course. It was the ever-renewed 
disappointment of his life that he could not 
persuade his fellow-voyagers on life’s change- 
ful sea to sail by his charts. He saw how 
absolute he seemed to others and lamented 
his provoking positiveness, but it did not 
relieve the situation when he protested that 
it was not he who was so insistent, but Truth 
and Right. 

In his memorable contention with the 
church of his birth and breeding, for which 
he had a child’s love and inherited loyalty, 
he was right and consistent with the tradi- 
tions and spirit of that church in maintaining 
that truth should not be taken on author- 
ity alone. If the lordship of Jesus as Uni- 
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tarians believed and taught it had involved 
the unreasoning acceptance of his teach- 
ings, there would have been need enough of 
Abbot’s emphatic protests. Perhaps there 
was need of it. Perhaps the present im- 
munity of Unitarian believers from intel- 
lectual slavery or unthinking subserviency 
is due in part to the warnings and rebukes 
of Dr. Abbot and his fellow-protestants. 
For one, the present writer is sincerely grate- 
ful to all those who have helped to restore 
the chosen way of Jesus, the way of judging 
for one’s self what is right. , 

But the battle of opinions was not as 
helpful as its later results. What battle 
ever is? Much was said that were better 
unsaid. Our friend himself would be the 
first to admit that. The effect of the con- 
flict has not been an unmixed good. Some- 
thing was lost to us in the way of Christian 
sensibility which has not been made good 
by the revelation of common sense and reason 
in religion. 

Meantime to one familiar with the de- 
velopment and final outcome of Dr. Abbot’s 
philosophy it is reassuring to know that he 
came by the way of free thought and labori- 
ous study to the fundamental truths of 
religion,—a personal God, a moral universe, 
and personal immortality. If his finished 
volume ever sees the light of day, it will 
be found to restate on grounds of reason 
the permanent principles of true religion. 
Jesus himself as the first-born of many 
brethren will be called back in the logical 
application of this philosophy, only he will 
be seen to be generic and not a species with 


only one representative. 


It is a sorrow which may not be comforted 
even by the fuller knowledge and truer esti- 
mate of Dr. Abbot’s philosophy that his 
life has not been prolonged to see and enjoy 
the fruit of his labors. He should have 
lived to preach with eloquent persuasion 
what he has had the mental insight, intrepid- 
ity, and patience to formulate in a philosophic 
system. 

His rare compass of natural endowment 
and acquired skill in writing and speech 
would have added beauty to the severity 
and necessary technicality of his philo- 
sophical papers. Poetry and philosophy 
both claimed him in his young manhood. 
The same year which saw him writing his 
class ode found him meditating with pre- 
cocious metaphysical acumen the ever- 
recurring problems of the human mind, 
Writing of the completion of his book 
on September 30 he says:— 

“Vaguely begun in 1859, definitely con- 
ceived in germinal principle in 1864, and 
patiently wrought out with interruptions 
enough but never with abandonment in 
the persistent toil of forty-four years, 1 
devoutly thank God that he has given me 
enough loyalty to an ideal to fulfil my 
being’s end and aim in work... . I know 
well enough that the work itself will have 
precious little chance, at least for many 
long years, of doing the good to my fellow- 


men which I wistfully imagine, nay, know __ 
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it would do if widely enough known... . Vet 
in this thought of mine lies the only pos- 
sible salvation for the world from the 
creeping intellectual and moral and religious 
paralysis of agnosticism. All that is be- 
yond me however. My part I have 
achieved, and the achievement of this duty 
makes my life no failure, but a success.” 
The finishing of the work given him to do, 
combined with relief from a fatiguing ill- 
ness during which he had never intermitted 
his study and writing, and with new satis- 
faction and hopes for his children, seemed 
to make what was to be the last month of 
his life peculiarly happy. Friends who met 
and talked with him went away rejoiced in 
finding their old-time friend so like his old 
self. But it was the brightness of the sun- 
set, an invocation to the night which was 
at hand His latest letter to me, written 
only eight days before his death, says in 
response to my foolish plea for his happi- 
ness: ‘‘Do not think that I despair. God 
ts! HowcanI despair?... You speak of my 


' right to happiness, but that I do not see 


- 
=. 
e. 


and never saw. Service of the right must 
be its own reward, for unhappiness in some 
form is the necessary cost of that service. 

. Is not a supposed desert of happiness 
the source of all rebellion against God in 
the lack of it? So it seems to me. But 
no one can despair who knows that the Lord 
of all the earth does right. Doing right is 
worth all that it costs, and my whole being 
demands no more. ... 


“No death can part us long.’” 

It would be impossible to compress 
into a single article of this paper any ade- 
quate statement of the life and character 
of this exceptionally gifted man. He can- 
not be classified as philosopher, for he was 
also poet, or scholar, for he was a man of 
action, or reformer, for his mission was not 
so much to reform as to recast man and so- 
ciety, meiting them first in the furnace of 
his consuming thought and love. 

And yet with all his variety of gifts he 
was severely integral, one in the many and 
many in one. The patriarch Job was not 
more wedded to his integrity or more con- 
fident of it. Both were models of a patience 
which protests even while it endures. Among 
historical heroes the father of moral philos- 
ophy was our friend’s most admired char- 
acter. His death like that of Brutus was 
an appeal from what he interpreted as 
incipient Cesarism to civil liberty. 

“His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand 


up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’” 


Among written words I find none that 
so well reflect the spirit and hope in which 
he left us as Robert Browning’s ‘‘ Prospice’ 

“Vet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit 

attained, 


‘And the barriers fall, 
Beet * a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon 


ined, 
he reward of ital 
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I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, 
and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like 
my peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s 
arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the 
brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
And the brn 6 rage, the fiend-voices 
that r: 
Shall dvi shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out 
of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 


again, 
And with God be the rest!’’ 


Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil.* 


BY CHARLES GORDON AMES, D.D. 


Forasmuch as divers and sundry have 
taken in hand to give some account of Laura 
Bridgman, the blind deaf-mute, and of the 
miracle wrought by Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe in her education, it has seemed good 
to his daughters, having had ample means 
of knowing the facts, to set forth the same 
in due order and proportion. The material 
which they have here condensed into a 
volume of less than 400 pages is quite abun- 
dant. It includes Dr. Howe’s own reports 
and experiences, the diaries carefully kept 
by the assistant teachers selected by him, 
and Laura’s own journal and letters. We 
also find reflected in these pages the wide 
and deep interest felt in her situation and 
in the doctor’s methods by educational ex- 
perts, psychologists, students of the defec- 
tive classes, and intelligent friends of hu- 
manity on both sides of the Atlantic. Surely 
no later generation should miss the fine bene- 
fit to mind and heart of knowing this story 
of the resurrection of a buried life. 

This fortunate unfortunate was born into 
a farmer’s family at Hanover, N.H., in 1829. 
After a puny and rickety babyhood, much 
shaken by nervous disturbances, she seemed 
to be in a more promising way; but at two 
years old she had an attack of scarlet fever 
which ravaged her system for five months, 
and left her a wreck, with the total loss of 
sight and hearing and with an impaired 
sense of smell. Yet out of this awful dark- 
ness and silence came the pathetic signals 
of an active infant intelligence. 

Not till October, 1837, when she was nearly 
eight years old, did she come under the care 
of that wise and benignant friend who five 
years before had begun in his own house the 
heroic task of educating the blind. Two 


».| years later, in 1839, a great hotel on the 


heights of South Boston was converted to 
the uses of that institution which is his im- 
posing monument and which except for brief 


*Laura BriocMan: Dr. Howe’s Famous Puri, 
AND WHAT HE TAUGHT HER. By Maud Howe and 
Florence Howe Hall. With Tilustrations from Drawings 
by John Elliott. pp. 394. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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intervals became Laura’s home until her 
death in 1889. 

How did Dr. Howe, the inspired Pontifex 
Maximus, manage to build the bridge across 
which this poor child passed forth from her 
dismal, sunless dungeon into light and lib- 
erty? For answer one must read these 
wonderful chapters. The first steps were full 
of difficulty. It does not appear that she 
had gained or retained from her infancy, even 
in a vague form, those concepts of the ex- 
ternal world which come through sight and 
hearing. It seems not to have been in the 
power of her parents to make any appeal to 
her reason or conscience. She was given 
to outbursts of passion, and her father had 
controlled her by making her afraid of him. 
Her moral nature was inert and her obedi- 
ence was like that of a dog. 

She could make known some of her feel- 
ings and wishes through natural gestures and 
cries, but she had not even the beginning of 
a language-code,—-not one word, nor even 
the notion that any object might have a 
name. She probably realized that her care- 
takers had some means of knowledge which 
was beyond her reach, so that it was easy 
to win her confidence by kindness. From the 
outset therefore Dr. Howe came into vital 
and sympathetic relations with the child’s 
soul, and the activity of intelligence was 
quickened by affection. She was “‘all there’ 
and ready to respond. 

Dr. Howe saw from the first that it would 
be easy to extend indefinitely her knowledge 
of objects by a system of signs, but this 
would not teach her to think nor furnish 
a vehicle for rational ideas and moral in- 
struction. She must learn to read; she must 
know the alphabet by raised letters; she 
must be able to talk and be talked with by 
the finger-speech, like the other blind pupils. 

What a joy for him when first she caught 
the hint of a relation between a key and 
the letters K-E-Y! Thenceforward the prog- 
ress was rapid, and her eagerness to learn 
was like a consuming passion. Once able 
to read, write, and converse she found pleas- 
ure in every lesson: her teachers were wearied 
and worn by her endless questions. Year 
after year she climbed with alert and joyous 
steps the shining hills; for, like Helen Keller 
and others who have followed where Dr. 
Howe pioneered the way, she seems to have 
taken ‘“‘all knowledge for her province.” 

Serious and almost frightful as seems the 
lot of one who has no means of communi- 
cation with nature or humanity save through 
impressions made on the skin, there is yet 
a fine compensation in the fact that the 
single sense of touch may acquire a delicacy 
and exactness of perception quite unknown 
to those whose five senses may be said to 
dilute each other. The blind have quicker 
and sharper hearing: the blind and deaf who 
concentrate their whole attention on touch— 
or on the sensations made by contact, press- 
ure, temperature, and atmospheric vibration 
—gain extraordinary readiness and keenness 
of perception. 

Laura Bridgman could see with her finger- 
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tips and hear with the whole surface of her 
body. She could detect the expression of 
pleasure or displeasure, of joy or sadness by 
passing her hand over a face, and she knew 
as well as any other member of the house- 
hold when the bell gave a signal for rising 
or for meal-time. She felt out every part of 
the large building as correctly as the tongue 
feels out every corner of the mouth. She 
knew when Dr. Howe changed one coat for 
another, even when they were alike in shape 
and texture. 

Ever since John Locke gave vogue to the 
theory that all knowledge originates in sensa- 
tion the condition and limitations of the 
deaf, the dumb, and the blind have been a 
subject of curious speculation and instinctive 
study. Diderot, the French philosopher of a 
century and a half ago, dwelt on the fact 
that each sense furnishes a different kind of 
knowledge. He says: ‘It would be amusing 
to get together a company each member of 
which should have no more than one sense. 
There can be no doubt that they would 
treat one another as out of their wits.”” Yet 
of all the five senses he pronounces that 
“touch is the most of a philosopher.”’ 

But a thoughtful reader of this volume 
will hardly be confirmed in the sensational 
philosophy or in any view which inclines 
to materialism. The senses are doors 
which open outwardly as well as inwardly. 
Through all physical limitations this pris- 
oned soul found a way into the wide world 
of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, 
and into the life of faith, hope, and love. 

Dr. Howe’s faith in the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual nature of his ‘famous pupil’ 
was amply justified by the result. He 
trusted to the unfolding of what was en- 
folded, and confined himself to supplying fa- 
vorable conditions. In developing a human 
personality, be the organism normal or de- 
fective, Laura Bridgman’s history goes to 
show that neither human parentage nor 
physical environment is the supreme factor; 
that behind, within, and through all there 
works the force which has been well named 
as ‘‘our heredity from God.” 


Literature. 


Pioneers of Religious Liberty in 
America.* 


This is an attractive and instructive vol- 
ume, “being the Great and Thursday Lect- 
ures delivered in Boston in 1903.” ‘There 
are eleven addresses on eleven men con- 
spicuously connected with the cause of civil 
and religious liberty in America by eleven 
men of distinction who speak with the au- 
thority of specialists. The book will be 
a power for good in American life. It 
preaches on every page the gospel of civic 
righteousness. The great fundamental prin- 
ciples of our national life are impressively 
stated. Many needed lessons in higher 
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patriotism are here given. ‘The spirit of 
every address is remarkably catholic and 
inclusive. On this account especially the 
book is welcome as a striking illustration 
of the appreciative temper which is taking 
hold of our people in matters pertaining to 
religion. 

These addresses ought to be widely read 
by our people, particularly young people 
who travel in England, in order to counter- 
act the depreciation of the Puritans which 
is systematically engaged in abroad. Every 
verger who conducts tourists through the 
great English cathedrals takes particular 
pains to discredit Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth. ‘The skill used in pouring con- 
tempt upon Puritanism while telling the 
stories of the destruction wrought by the 
Puritans (very largely false) is as remark- 
able as the impression made upon the ordi- 
nary sightseer is erroneous and pernicious. 
Great harm is coming to America in this 
way. A strong protest ought to be made 
against this insidious attack upon men 
and principles whose honor and worth are 
bound up with all that is best in our civil- 
ization. A needed correcter will be found 
in the pages of this book. 

The first address is on ‘‘ William Brewster 
and the Independents” by Edwin D. Mead, 
and every page glows with the passion for 
humanity. It is a brilliant piece of his- 
toric interpretation, enriched with ample 
learning and shot through and through 
with high moral sentiment. In “Roger 
Williams and his Doctrine of Soul Liberty” 
President Faunce of Brown University pays 
a just tribute to a truly great man from the 
pulpit of the church where his opponent, 
John Cotton, ministered,—a significant cir- 
cumstance, Dr. Walker describes with ample 
grasp of facts the work of Thomas Hooker, 
less widely. known than he deserves to be. 
Mr. Trueblood makes us appreciate afresh 
the nobility of William Penn and his gospel 
of Inner Light. Mr. Slicer gives an attrac- 
tive and instructive if somewhat incom- 
plete sketch of Jefferson’s work for religious 
freedom with some reference also to the in- 
fluence of democracy upon religion. Prof. 
Fenn helps us to realize the spiritual great- 
ness of Dr. Channing,—an admirable piece 
of work. The catholic spirit of the book 
is well illustrated by the address on Horace 
Bushnell from Dr. Gladden whom we are 
always glad to meet. If some feel that Rev. 
Dr. J. Coleman Adams claims too much for 
Hosea Ballou, all will be glad to read his 
glowing tribute, well deserved; and all will 
also be glad that a book published by the 
American Unitarian Association does honor 
to this sturdy Universalist. In this cen- 
tennial year of Emerson it would seem im- 
possible to say anything new or fresh about 
the Concord sage, but this Prof. Peabody 
has done with his accustomed grace. By 
an act of poetic justice Rev. James Eells, 
the minister of the First Church, where 
Parker in his day had few sympathizers, 
gives to the great preacher of Music Hall 
his full share of. praise. Dr. Samuel A. 
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Eliot closed this notable course of lectures 
with an address on Phillips Brooks, which 
is a well-phrased tribute of personal ad- 
miration. That Bishop Brooks was all 
that Dr. Eliot describes him to have been 
as a personality is undoubtedly true. But 
whether the future judgment of America 
will place him so near Channing, Emerson, 
and Parker may well be doubted. How- 
ever the affectionate admiration that so 
many feel is well stated, and it is worthy 
our attention. 

But our great pioneer of religious liberty 
in America is not here,—an unfortunate 
omission. John Wise of Ipswich would 
have rounded out the full dozen, and he 
deserves a place in this group of immortals. 
He suffered for the cause of civil liberty,— 
almost alone among American clergymen. 
He put an end to the budding Boston hier- 
archy fostered by the influence of the Math- 
ers. He kept the door of church indepen- 
dency open that made it possible for Uni- 
tarianism to appear. Without him it is 
doubtful whether there would ever have 
been an American Unitarian Association. 
He wrote the book that became the text- 
book of our Revolutionary fathers: an- an- 
cestor of Dr. Eliot subscribed for two copies 
of a second reprint in 1772, and an ancestor 
of Emerson for twenty-four copies. And 
in this book are scores of sentences like these: 
“God has provided a rule for men in all their 
actions, obliging each one to the perform- 
ance of that which is right, not only as to 
justice, but likewise as to all other moral 
virtues, the which is nothing but the dic- 
tate of right reason in the soul of man.” 
“Those persons only who live in obedience 
to reason are worthy to be accounted free. 
... And so every man must be conceived 
to be perfectly in his own power and disposal, 
and not to be controlled by the authority 
of any other.... Thus every man must be 
acknowledged equal to every man.” Also 
this: ‘‘All men are born free, and, nature 
having set all men upon a level and made 
them equals, no servitude or subjection can 
be conceived without inequality.” ‘The 
first human subject and original of civil 
power is the people.” Once more, ‘A de- 
mocracy in Church or State is a very hon- 
orable and regular government according 
to the dictates of right reason.” ‘The man 
who wrote these sentences as early as 1715 
ought to be included in any list of the great- 
est Pioneers of Religious Liberty in America. 


THE GENTLE READER. By Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25 net.—Those who are rec- 
ognizing the fine quality of Dr. Crothers’s 
essays are inclined to speak of him as be- 
longing to the school of Charles Lamb and | 
Dr. Holmes. This is a crude statement. 
He is no more like Charles Lamb: than a 
heliotrope is like a rose. He has a fine 
flavor of his own. It is not like the style 
of Dr. Holmes or Hood or Emerson or any 
other gentle philosopher or wise humorist. 
To the present reader his work most often 
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brings to mind some phrase of Isaac Walton, 
whom he does not in the least resemble. 
He has got many an inspiration from John 
Bunyan, but he is no imitator of any one. 
In these papers, which others will find in- 
imitable if they try to catch the secret, he 
is both preacher and humorist; but reversing 
the usual practice of wits and preachers he 
preaches most when he is merry and is 
most humorous when his address is most 
staid and decorous. He quotes Erasmus 
as describing ‘‘a kind of humor that is con- 
sistent with seriousness of purpose. The 
characteristics he notes are good temper, 
insight into human nature, a certain reserve, 
and withal a gentle irony that makes the 
praise of folly not unpleasing to the wise. 
It is a way of looking at things character- 
istic of men like Chaucer and Cervantes and 
Montaigne and Shakespeare, and Bunyan 
and Fielding and Addison, Goldsmith, 
Charles Lamb and Walter Scott.’’ This 
quotation very aptly describes and justifies 


his own way of looking at men and things. 


He is a lover of old English literature which 
he uses freely, but always with some quaint 
turn which makes it serve an original pur- 
pose. Running through all the various 
essays is a vein of gentle satire, very gentle 
and kindly. The Over-serious Person, or 
the One Who Knows It All, or the Man with 
One Pigeon-hole, if he shall read this book 
with understanding will find himself gently 
arrested and required to give an account of 
himself. Dr. Crothers puts himself on the 
side of the vast number of those who may 
be described as people of general intelli- 
gence, a fair amount of information, a wide 
range of sympathy, and a keen insight into 
the affairs of the human race. He does 
not pretend to know everything, and pre- 
fers in regard to many subjects that fasci- 
nating borderland of poetry and sentiment 
to which we are now returning after a some- 
what wearisome pilgrimage in the regions 
of scientific materialism. There is a singu- 
lar fitness in the seeming challenge with 
which he opens the ‘‘Honorable Points of 
Ignorance”’: ‘‘I happen to live in a commu- 
nity where there is a deeply rooted preju- 
dice in favor of intelligence, with many fa- 
cilities for its advancement. I may there- 
fore be looked upon as unmindful of my 
privileges when I confess that my chief 
pleasures have been found in the more se- 
cluded paths of ignorance.’ They who 
have read any of these papers in the maga- 
zines will be glad to have them in more per- 
manent form. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE AByss. By Jack 
London. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—Jack London has done many things 
and done them well. This new venture is 
out of the line of his former experiences and 
expositions of life in men and animals. 
With the desire to know for himself and out 
of sympathy for those who suffer, a year 
ago he plunged into the abyss of poverty 
and misery in the East side of Loridon to 


_ see how they live who are lowest in the 
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scale of the laboring classes. He slept in 
their lodging-houses and ate of their food, 
with rushes back to clean lodgings and a 
Turkish bath now and then for the comfort 
of his stomach and the steadying of his nerves. 
We follow him through his hideous experi- 
ences in the haunts of poverty, thankful 
that he has spared us still more hideous things 
that might have been seen in the haunts of 
vice. The squalor, the disease, hunger, and 
dirt which he encountered in Iondon and 
among the hop pickers in Kent he charges with 
little discrimination to the account of the 
political institutions of Great Britain, and 
hopes for no reform until they are reformed. 
‘The facts he cites are of the same class with 
which we have been so familiar since the 
phrase “the submerged tenth’ came into 
use. We do not see that this record adds 
anything to our knowledge of remedies, 
but it will be worth the trouble if it deepens 
the sense of responsibility among the well- 
to-do classes and excites the sympathy of 
those who are able to discover and apply 
the remedies. There are many illustrations 
in the book which in themselves are inter- 
esting, but for the purpose of the author 
singularly ineffective. In the photographs 
everybody looks well-dressed, clean, com- 
fortable, and for the most part busy and 
content. Even “the Slavey’’ who scrubs 
the doorsteps looks up with an honest grin 
which excites sympathy indeed, but not 


pity. 


Dickens’s Lonpon. By Francis Miltoun, 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.60 net.— 
American visitors to London delight in com- 
ing across names and places which they have 
met before in the pages of Dickens, and Mr. 
Miltoun confesses frankly that this interest, 
shown partly by the fact that the rarest of 
Dickens’s books, the choicest of his manu- 
scripts, and his most personal relics are now 
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in America, is the real reason for this study 
of the city as he found, loved, and repre- 
sented it. The book is worth while either 
to illustrate Dickens and his books or as a 
guidebook of the great city, to be used on 
the spot. “The American,” says the author, 
“demands to be shown things; and if his 
cicerone is not sufficiently painstaking he 
will play the game after his own fashion, 
which usually results in his getting into all 
sorts of unheard-of places and seeing and 
learning things which your native never sus- 
pected to have existed.’’ In this process 
however this book will be a delightful and 
trustworthy guide and materially reduce the 
labor of the visitor. The reader of Dickens 
at home will find it hardly less interesting 
and suggestive. Twenty-eight full-page il- 
lustrations, a chronology of important events 
in the history of Iondon during the lifetime 
of Dickens, and an index add to its con- 
venience and worth. 


Hetty WESLEY. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
Wahrheit und VDichtung are strangely 
mingled in this account of the Wesley fam- 
ily. Its actual members and circumstances 
are woven about with a web of fiction until, 
at the end of the book, one is at a loss to 
say where truth begins and fancy ends. 
The twisted story of Hetty Wesley’s life 
needed the imagination of the novelist to 
explain its mystery, and the book would 
be worth while if only for the sake of seeing 
what a writer like Quiller-Couch can do 
with a problem of this sort. The miserable 
life of the Wesley family with its jarring 
clash of wills, the ruthless sacrifice of the 
mother and girls to the educational interests 
of the sons, and the domination of the father 
who set himself up as supreme authority 
even after the children were grown make 
it a sad story in which the gloom steadily 
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deepens despite the world fame won by the 
great religious reformer. Probably the fact 
that the anniversary of the death of John 
Wesley is celebrated this year accounts par- 
tially for the choice of a subject. Mr. Quil- 
ler-Couch always writes remarkably well 
of such half-stunted lives and _ repressed 
tendencies. 


THE YeEAR’s FestivaLs. By Helen Phil- 
brook Patten. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 
$r1 net.—The holiday cover of this book 
is appropriate to the subject. The various 
festivals of the year, beginning with New 
Year’s and ending with Christmas, are pre- 
sented with careful study of their origin 
and inclusion of the various traditions and 
customs associated with each. The cele- 
bration of Twelfth Night has fallen into 
disuse in this country at least, though here 
and there a literary society may recognize 
it as a fit night for the annual supper. The 
early glory of All Fools’ Day, May Day, and 
Hallowe’en has also passed; but the prac- 
tices connected with them, the anecdotes, 
folk-lore, and song to which they have given 
rise, make them even more interesting as 


here presented than the more familiar tra-) 


ditions associated with Easter and Christ- 
mas. ‘The book is written with intelligence, 
and care has been shown to make it inclu- 
sive and representative. The illustrations 


are from celebrated paintings from great 


masters 


THE CurIoUS Book or Birps. By Abbie 
Farwell Brown. Boston: Houghton, ‘Mifflin 
& Co. $1.10 net.—Perhaps almost any one 
possessed of sufficient patience and industry 
might have collected the legends and stories 
about birds which Miss Brown has gathered 
from Roumanian, Gascon, Samoan, Malayan, 
Arabic, Welsh; Indian, Japanese, and other 
sources; but it is certain that the charming 
story-tellers who could have adapted them 
to modern child-readers in this delightful 
fashion are few indeed. A surprising num- 
ber of the tales are practically new, and all, 
thus told, have the effect of being so at least. 
One of them, “‘Sister Hen and the Crocodile,” 
of Congo negro origin, may be remembered 
by Christian Register readers as having al- 
ready appeared in the Home Department. 
Miss Brown’s preface is worth quoting in 
full, were there space for it. She defends 
bravely her interest in the quaint fancies 
about birds which are in danger of being 
lost, and apologizes gravely for the few facts 
which may have crept in among the ancient 
stories, just as bookworms crawl into the 
nicest books with no right nor, welcome. 


THE FasLes oF Afsop. 
Walker McSpadden. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 60 cents.—A#sop lived about 
twenty-five hundred years ago, and is sup- 
posed to have invented many fables. Prob- 
ably those he left to the world became the 
nucleus of a collection of fables such as were 
similar in spirit and in purpose, so that 
‘“‘F&sop’s Fables’ became a general title for 
all those that were in circulation among the 
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people. Some of them indeed have been 
traced through all the centuries to ancient 
India, where illustrations of some of them still 
survive, carved upon the walls of shrines 
and temples. No person can be said to 
have a good literary education who is not 
familiar with A/sop’s Fables; and the children 
who miss them lose not only a perennial 
source of enjoyment, but also some of the 
shrewdest lessons in manners and morals 
that have ever been taught by the wise men 
of the world. 


COLONEL CARTER’s CHRISTMAS. By F. 
Hopkinson Smith. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.—In the days of 
his poverty Col. Carter was able to dispense 
hospitality to his friends only at rare times, 
and not in a style which matched his gen- 
erous disposition. One of these occasional 
festivals was a Christmas dinner. Never 
have the whimsical, generous, chivalrous, 
and impossible traits of the colonel been 
more charmingly depicted than in this ac- 
count of the dinner and the events that led 
up toit. An aunt, as generous as the colonel 
is chivalrous, a faithful comrade, a black 
servant of the old time, and a boy in buttons 
who represents the era of emancipation, to- 
gether with a greedy banker and his beauti- 
ful child, make up the Christmas party. The 
occasion was a happy one and the result 
eminently satisfactory. 


THE ANNIE LAURIE Mine. By David N. 
Beach. The Pilgrim Press.—The sub-title 
declares this ‘‘A Story of Love, Economics, 
and Religion.” The religious idea is that 
to follow in Christ’s steps must be united 
with living in Christ’s light, that being is 


equally important with doing, and that the 


modern emphasis upon service needs sup- 
plementing by stress upon the life of per- 
sonal communion with God in Christ. Drum- 
mond and Brooks, rather than Sheldon, rep- 
resent the author’s ideal. Economically, 
the book is a plea ‘‘for more than dividends,” 
—for profit-sharing and co-operative per- 
sonal relations between employers and em- 
ployed,—a protest against industrial im- 
perialism. The lesson of the book, then, is 
that of personality in religion and in in- 
dustry,—a worthy lesson. The book has 
some merit asa homily, but little as a novel. 


Fuirpe’s IsyANDS OF PROVIDENCE. By 
Annie Fellows Johnston. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.—Mrs. Johnston has written 
some charming stories, and this one, which 
has appeared as a serial in the Youth’s Com- 
panion, not only tells an interesting tale, but 
impresses without preaching a valuable 
lesson in such a way that it is likely to be 
remembered, Whittier’s lines— 

“TI know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
~ I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care’’— 
are made the heart of the little drama that 
is worked out im a boy’s experience and 
which is kept true to possibility and actual 
life 
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Miscellaneous. 


In the Famous Children of Literature 
Series, edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles 
and published by Dana Estes & Co., the 
story of Little Tom and Maggie finds appro- 
priate place. The Mill on the Floss prob- 
ably owes a part of its power to the fact 
that George Eliot drew much from mem- 
ories of her own childhood to round out 
Maggie’s experiences of joy and _ sorrow. 
Reading of this sort with its alternations 
of quick humor and genuine pathos proves 
a child’s liking for real literature and may 
well take the place of some of the mush and 
milk commonly offered under the label 
Juvenile. 


The Lithia Springs Chautauqua Associa- 
tion of Shelby County, Illinois, has pub- 
lished a small pamphlet containing about 
forty songs that have been much loved by 
more than one generation, and which have 
been called the best ever written, such as 
“Annie Laurie,’ ‘Ben Bolt,” ‘‘Bluebells 
of Scotland,” ‘Robin Adair,” and “Nelly 
Gray.” The book is published under the 
title Old Favorite Songs, with words and 
music. The price has been 25 cents, but 
a limited number are now offered at 10 cents 
a copy,—an offer which holds only so long 
as the present supply lasts. Address J. L. 
Douthit Lithia Il. 


Since 1878 the annual Chatterbox has ap- 
peared regularly in materially the same form 
of double columns and with rather fine print, 
full-page illustrations, and a bewildering 
quantity of short stories and anecdotes. 
The volume for 1903 contains two serials, 
“Jack Wynn’s Friendships’ by C. J. Blake 
and “The Second Prefect,” a story of Cana- 
dian school life by A. Allen Brockington. 
This is a favorite book with children, per- 
haps because the stories are so many that 
it is not easily exhausted; and the many 
illustrations, nearly every one of which tells 
an interesting story by itself, afford en- 
tertainment even for those who are not big 
enough to read, and moreover these an- 
nual volumes gain greatly by the power 
of association. What children have enjoyed 
once they like to have repeated in similar 
form. Dana Estes & Co. are the Boston 
publishers. Price, 90 cents net. 


The Magazines. 


The Youth's Companion announcement 
for the coming year includes the names of 
many leading writers and interesting topics. 
Anna Fuller, Israel Zangwill, Homer Greene, 
and Arthur Stanwood Pier will contribute 
four of the nine serials promised for early 
publication. Bliss Perry, Ralph Henry 
Barbour, A. T. Dudley, and others of equal | 
note are put down as writers of stories for 
boys, while Carroll Watson Rankin, Elia 
Peattie, Margaret Johnson, and Grace Ellery 
Channing are among the long list of writers 
for girls. Besides these the stories of ad-_ 
venture will be as numerous as in preceding 
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years, and Alice Brown, Mrs. Spofford, and 
others will enlarge the field of interest by 
appealing forcibly to older members of the 
family circle. The children’s page is espe- 
cially attractive, and there is to be no fall- 
ing off in this direction. 


Literary Notes. 


The American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature announces the publication of an address 
by President William Rainey Harper of the 
University of Chicago on Buble Study and 
Personal Experience. ‘The address was de- 
livered in October, 1903, before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Chicago and 
the Illinois Association of Baptist Young 
People, and embodies the strongest possible 
plea for Bible study as a factor in the growth 
and development of the personal religious 
life. To make it accessible to as large a 
number of persons as possible the pamphlet 
is offered at the actual cost of publication. 


- Address the American Institute of Sacred 


Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Books Received. 


i From_Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The Ship of State. By Those at the Helm. 

trom Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Songs by the Wayside. By William J. Fischer. $1.25. 
A Pilgrim Jew. By Charles Coke Woods. $1. 
a Age of Ivory. By Henry Harmon Chamberlin. 

1.25. 
The Song at Midnight. By Mary M. Adams. $1.50. 
The Musician. By Frank Waters. $1.25. 
The Conceits of a General Lover. By Edward W. Bar- 
nard. $1.50. 

From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Musicin Art.. By Luna May Ennis. $1.60 net. 
The Cathedrals of Northern France. By Francis Miltoun, 


$1.60 net. 
The Art of the Pitti Palace. By Julia De W. Addison. 
a 


From the American Unitarian A ssoctation, Boston. 
ppples of Gold. By Clara Bancroft Beatley. $1 net. 
e 
# 


Understanding Heart. By Samuel M. Crothers. 
1 net. 
Out of Nazareth. By Minot J. Savage. 
The Call of the Twentieth Century. 
Jordan, 80 cents net. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


4 ti net. 
y David Starr 


The Little Chevalier. By M. E. M. Davis. $1.50. 
A Touch of Sun and Other Stories. By Mary Hallock 
Foote. $1.50. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Spirit of the Service. By Edith Elmer Wood. $1.50. 
Their Child. By Robert Herrick. 50 cents. 
Boston: The Place and the People. By M. A. De Wolfe 


Howe. $2.50 net. 
Children of the Tenements. By Jacob A. Riis. 


From E.. P.. Dutton & Co., New York. 
oe Songs and Easter Carols. By Phillips Brooks. 
1 net. 
From Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York. 
bard Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. V. MDreyfus-Brisac- 
oat. 

From W.M. Welch Combany, Chicago. 
Lessons in the Study of Habits. By Walter L. Sheldon. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution. 1902. 

From the Nunc Licet Press, Philadelphia. 
Twelve Letters to My Son. 75 cents. 
From The Vir Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 

Faces Toward the Light. By Sylvanus Stall. $1 net. 

From Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritbner & Co., London. 
The Poem of Job. By M. Pritchard. 3s. 6d. 

From the Sunday School Association, London, 

“Come to me, O ye Children.” By Richard A, Arm- 

strong. 2s. net. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. . ; 
Four-hand Pieces forthe piano. By Anton Strelezki: Lilac 
in G), Primroses (in C), Roses (in A), Sunflowers (in 
), Violets (in B-flat). 
The Harvest Feast. 
By P. A. Schnecker. es A 
Cradle Song. Forthe piano. By Nicolai von Wilm. 
Elfin Dance. Forthe piano. By Fritz Spindler. 
And there shall be no Night there. Sacred song for low 
voice. By Lucien G. Chaffin. ’ 
a Mood. Forthe piano. By Stepdn Esipoff. 
n Thee, O Lord, do I put my Trust. Sacred song for 
low voice. By Adolf Frey. fr 
At the Spinning Wheel. For the piano. By Frdnz Behr. 
Faith. Pacted song for medium voice. By Lillian Taitt 


For Thanksgiving. Low voice. 
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THE NEW 


Unitarian Service Book 


Size, 6 1-2 x 8 1-2 inches; pages, 123; price, 40 cents nef 
bound in cloth; postage, 7 cents additional. 


votional spirit in our free churches, and that its common use will bring the minds 


"Te new service book is published in the hope that its use will promote the de- 


and hearts of fellow-worshippers into closer and more conscious union. 


The 


arrangement of the introductory portion of the services is that of Martineau’s “Ten Ser- 
vices for Morning and Evening Worship,” while much of the material has been drawn 
from the “ Book of Prayer and Praise,” published by the Association in 1893. Services 
for Christmas, Easter, and the Communion, and for Admission to the Church are also 
included. A collection of general prayers is added for use in lay services, or at the dis- 


cretion of ministers. 


The Psalter is that of the “ Book of Prayer and Praise.” 


Follow- 


ing the Psalter are responsive readings from the prophets, and readings for special 


occasions, as Easter, Memorial, National. 


The aim has been to secure forms of worship 


that can be used without intellectual embarrassment or spiritual restraint by as many of 
the people worshipping in Unitarian churches as possible, and to make the Services, 
through simplicity of form and sincerity of language, a help to all who desire to worship 


in spirit and in truth. 


This service book will also be bound in with the complete edition of “ Hymns for Church 
and Home” at $1.go net; also with the abridged edition of the same book at $1.00 net in 
leather, and 80 cents net in cloth,— these prices being in each instance 20 cents higher than 


for the hymn books alone. 


To individuals or committees who may wish to consider the adoption of this book for 
church purposes, sample copies of it and also of its combination, with either edition of 
“ Hymns for Church and Home,” will be sent for examination, transportation charges 


prepaid, with the privilege of return. 


Publication 


Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Old Manse Edition 


HAWTHORNE'S 
WORKS 


If you have children, lead them to 
select the dest Literature. Begin 
with Hawthorne, whose stories ap- 
peal to children of all ages, ‘from 
seven to seventy.” This new edi- 
tion has some delightful features 
which we would like to tell you 
about. 


Write for complete descriptive circular and sample 
page. Send four cents in stamps (to cover cost of 
mailing) and we will send FREE a copy of Ross 
Turner’s beautiful etching ‘‘The Old Manse.” 
(Size suitable for framing.) This is the historic 
old house in Concord, made famous by both Haw- 
thorne and Emerson, 


eS 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


85 Fifth Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Boston 


In applying please mention 
The Christian Register . . 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of James FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 


Established 1793. 


NUMBER 112. 
THE OLD 


FARMER’S ALMANAGK 


For 1904. 
ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & 00., Publishers, Boston, Mass, 
Price, 10 Cents. 


THE POEM OF JOB 


Version prepared by M. PRITCHARD 
With Introduction and Notes 


Interleaved, 20 Cents. 


(Cloth, 8vo., red edges, price 3s. 6d.) 

In this book an attempt has been made to get mearer to 
the meaning of the original by omitting some passages 
now held by many students to be interpolations, and Pe 
by first comparing several translations in order to select 
that word or phrase which seemed to convey the truest 
sense. It is hoped that by this means the great beauty 
and wonderful teaching of this ancient masterpiece may 
be serait more clearly before the notice of the general 
reader. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUB- 
NER AND CO., Limited. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Che Dome. 
The Six Kings of Yvetot. 


There were six kings of Yvetét, 

They stood up in an awful row ; 

And every time they looked around 
They cast their eyes upon the ground, 
And when they saw their eyes were*gone 
They just the same kept staring on, 
Then threw their arms up in the air 
Until they had no arms to spare; 

But if a queen or two came near 
Then every king would lend an ear, 
And if the queen had cheeks of red 
Then every king would lose his head. 


I do not like to look at kings, 
They do such very awful things ; 
And actions such as these must tend 
To make one’s hair stand up on end, 
— Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 


On a Cross-road. 


t 
BY H. G. DURYEE. 


A cross-road far back in a hilly country 
is not the place to expect much to happen 
in, especially if spring house cleaning is 
going on. And if you are a little girl too 
small to help it is worse still. 

That at least is what Jane Ann thought 
as she sat on the front doorstep all alone. 

“They just tell you to run away and not 
get into mischief and be a good girl.” The 
round face screwed itself into a pout, and 
one small heel kicked against the stone step. 
“J don’t know as I want to be a good girl. 
I ’most would like to-—be—bad!”’ And she 
got up and went to a mud puddle in the 
driveway where she splashed about till the 
clean pink tire was sprinkled with spots. 
To get dirty was some relief, though not 
much; for wet dirt is not so. pleasant 
as dry dirt. 

She tried climbing over the fence that 
enclosed the flower garden in the hope that 
she might get caught on one of the pickets 
and so have to scream and bring somebody 
out to do something for, her. But the 
little skirts went clear every time, and she 
gave that up. She poked the old dog who 
was lolling on the porch and tried to stir 
him up to a race. But he would only wag 
his tail foolishly and blink at her. Noth- 
ing wanted to have a good time. It was 
the stupidest day!—and she’d promised her 
mother she wouldn’t bother. She wished 
she hadn’t. Next time— And ‘then it 
happened. The frowning eyes looking up 
the road saw something coming. At first 
it looked like a man walking, then‘ it looked 
like a man walking and carrying something, 
and next—O joyful moment !—it was a man 
walking and carrying something and the 
something was—must be--a hand-organ. 
As if that wasn’t bliss enough there was 
something bobbing round on the man’s 
shoulder: it could only be a monkey! But 
perhaps—terrifying thought!—perhaps he 
would go right by. A moment’s awful 
doubt, and then the man had come up the 
driveway and was saying something. With 
a squeal Jane Ann sped into the house. 
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“OQ mamma, mamma, it’s a hand-organ 
man and a monkey!” 

Mamina looked calmly up from the carpet 
she was making over. 

“All right, dear,” she said, just as if it 
happened every day. ‘‘That will be nice 
for you.” 

‘““May he play a whole lot, and may I give 
him some pennies—oh, he’s such a dear 
monkey!”’ 

At that mamma smiled and drew a pocket- 
book from her pocket. 

“Yes, let him play as much as he will, I 
won't mind.” And she went on with her 
sewing. 

“Wouldn’t mind!’’ Was there ever any- 
thing in the world so queer as the ways of 
grown-up people? ‘‘Wouldn’t mind!’’ when 
something— But Jane Ann couldn’t stop 
to wonder now. Already music was begin- 
ning to sound in the yard. She clasped 
the pennies in her chubby hand and dashed 
out. 

From somewhere a red soldier’s coat and 
a red soldier’s hat had been brought forth 
and slipped on the monkey, and now he 
came toward Jane Ann and ducked his hat 
in a funny bow, holding out a tin cup for 
pennies. 

Jane Ann dropped in a penny with mingled 
fear and delight, and then the wonderful 
performance began. The hand-organ man 
played tune after tune with hardly a pause: 
the monkey whisked up the lightning-rod 
and back again and held out his paw for 
more money, and bobbed his head each 
time and jabbered as if he was as excited 
as Jane Ann. And the man, seeing the de- 
light on the little girl’s face, smiled. more 
and more broadly himself and ground the 
tunes out faster and faster till his brown 
skin was brown no longer, but a very wet 
red, and his face was one big friendly smile.. 

It was like being admitted to fairyland or 
having the circus dropped down at your 
own door or anything else too good to believe. 
Once, twice, many times the man turned 
the knob that changed the tunes, and once, 
twice, the monkey’s dress was changed. 
Jane Ann’s mother came out with a pitcher 
of milk and some cookies and a piece of pie 
and watched the monkey eat his cooky, 
sitting upright like a squirrel, and poured out 
the milk for the man and urged him to eat 
more; and Jane Ann’s father came in from 
the field with the hired man, and both threw 
more pennies that fell into the monkey’s 
dipper with a rattle, and Jane Ann herself 


pranced and hopped and squealed in time 


to the music. 

It was too good to last of course: it had 
to come to an end. And finally the hand- 
organ was lifted, the monkey seated on top 
of that, and the man with his double burden 
trudged on his way. Jane Ann’s mother 
went into the house, Jane Ann’s father and 
the hired man went back to their ploughing; 
but Jane Ann went out into the road where 
she could watch till the very last minute. 

And it was well she did; for when the man 
got to a part of the road where a turn would 
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take him out of sight he stood still, put 
down the organ, and ground out a tune, 
the merriest, jolliest, fastest of them all. 
As the last entrancing notes died away 
something red bobbed up and down on his 
shoulder, and Jane Ann knew that the 
monkey was popping his cap on and off in 
farewell. 

She tugged her sunbonnet from her curls 


and waved it back wildly. And while she 


waved it the man, monkey, and hand-organ 
went round the corner. 

Jane Ann turned back toward the house 
with a big sigh of content. Something had 
happened after all. Who knew but it might 
happen again? At any rate she was glad 
she hadn’t “bothered.” 


Jamie’s Serenade. 


“Mamma, what are serenades?’”’ asked 
Jamie. 


“It’s a song,” said mamma, “But why 
do you want to know?” 
“A song!” said Jamie. ‘‘Why I heard 


Uncle Jim say that he went out to give a 
serenade on Tuesday night. I thought 
it was something to give some one.” 

“Why, you give them a song, yot see. 
When you are very fond of some one, you 
go at night and sing a song under her win- 
dows. That is to show the person that 
you love her.” 

“Must you do it at night?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“But s’pose your mother won’t let you 
sit up late at night, or s’pose you fall asleep 
and can’t wake yourself up.” 

“‘Oh, the people that give serenades do 
it secretly, and they commonly have no 
trouble in keeping awake at nights.” 

“Oh!” said Jamie, as if he were perfectly 
enlightened about the matter. 

Then mamuna forgot all about the matter, 
but Jamie pondered long and earnestly. 

Two nights later grandma was just set- 
tling herself for her first nap, when she heard 
a sound that made her raise her night- 
capped head from her pillow in haste. 

“Rather, that’s Jamie,’’ she exclaimed. 

‘Nonsense! Jamie was in dreamland an 
hour ago,” said grandpa. 

Then a shrill boyish voice arose on the 
night air:-— 

“My kitty has gone from her basket, 
My kitty has gone up a tree; 
Oh, who will go up in the branches, 
And bring back my kitty to me. 

Bri-ing back, oh, bri-ing back, 

Oh, bring back my kitty to me, to me”— 

‘Jamie Carrol, what do you mean? Come 
right in out of that damp night air.” 

“Wait till I finish my song, grandma,” 
said an aggrieved voice. ‘‘You oughtn’t 
interrupt it, ’cause it’s a serenade.” 

‘Does your mother know you’re here?” 

“Of course not. Serenades are secret.” 

‘Let the boy finish his song,”’ said grandpa, 
with a chuckle. 

“Have you got all your clothes on?” 


demanded grandma. 
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“Why, of course,” : 
_ “Well, put this scarf around your neck, 
and finish your song. Then come to the 
kitchen door, and I will give you some re- 
freshments.”’ 
“Oh, do you get refreshments for sere- 
nades?”’ 

“Yes, indeed! Now, hurry.” 

The shrill refrain was taken up again, 
-and the music finished in double-quick time. 
When he finished, he found grandma at 
the door waiting for him, with a plate of 
the little chocolate cakes that Jamie thought 
were the very best things in the world to 
eat. Grandpa was there, too; and, when 
the refreshments were disposed of, he es- 
corted the small serenader home. 

‘‘Good-bye, dear,’ said grandma. 
enjoyed your music very much.” 

But mamma collapsed with a string of 
incoherent exclamations when she opened 
the door to the runaway. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you tell me about it?’’ she demanded. 

“Why, mamma, you said yourself that 
they were secret. And I love grandma 
the best after you, and I wanted to surprise 
her. She liked it very much, and I had 
refreshments and lots of fun.” 

“But you'll tell me about it next time, 
won’t you? Because people can always 
tell secrets to their mother.” 

‘All right,” said Jamie, ‘‘I will.”—Chris- 
tian Standard, 
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An Afternoon’s Amusement. 


How slowly the hours passed! Only 
three o’clock, and it seemed days to Harry 
since morning! 

Poor Harry had been sick; and now, al- 
though he was much better, he had to lie 
in bed from morning till night. Mamma 
had read to him and told him stories, and 
he had looked at pictures; but now there 
seemed nothing left to do. 

Two big tears slowly found their way out 
from under the eyelids which were shut 
tight to keep them back; for Harry was 
not a very little boy, and would have scorned 
to cry had he been strong and well. Now 
he felt so weak and tired! 

Just then mamma came up to the bed, 
and somehow her bright smile cheered 
Harry up wonderfully. She had both 
hands behind her, and Hatry wondered 
what she had for him. 

“Vou can never guess,” said mamma. 
“Tt is round and lighter than air, and is a 
bright red.” 

“Tt is—no, it can’t be; but I can never 
guess it, I know!” exclaimed Harry. 

_ Just then above mamma’s shoulder Harry 
saw it,—a bright red toy balloon. ‘Why, 
what am I to do with it?” he asked. 

Mamma held the balloon by a string about 
a yard long, which was fastened toit. ‘‘You 

hold on to the string,” she told Harry, 
“while I get some paper.’ 

_ Harry watched her. She tore quite a 
good-sized piece out of a newspaper, and 
then she took the balloon and tied the paper 
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to the end of the string and let go. Harry 
thought of course it would go up to the 
ceiling; but no, down it came, until the 
paper rested on the floor. : 

Then mamma tore off some of the paper 
to make it lighter, and let it go again. It 
was going up this time, surely: no, down 
it came and again rested on the floor, Some 
more paper was torn off, and this time it 
did not go to the floor, but sailed about the 
room as the little currents of air moved it. 

Harry watched it. It hovered over the 
bed, and then moved away again. It would 
be so quiet for several minutes, and Harry 
would wonder if it would again come toward 
the bed; and soon back it would come. 

Before Harry knew it, mamma brought 
him his supper, and the lights were lit and 
the long afternoon had passed.—Exchange. 


A Mistaken Dandelion. 


A dandelion, one fine fall day, 
Bloomed out. We cried, “‘ You foolish thing!” 
The dandelion apologized, 
And said she truly thought ’twas spring. 
— Little Folks. 


. 


Old-fashioned Football. 


There is no such spirit in the school to-day 
as in old times. They have a football 
“Eleven” it is true, and it holds its head 
well up among its mates, a little above ’em 
too most of the time. The old school’s the 
old school yet, I tell ’em; but after all it 
isn’t the old game nor the old spirit. I go 
out sometimes to watch them, and think, 
“Well, it’s a queer game they play now and 
call football!” They trot out in such as- 
tonishing toggery, padded and ‘“‘guarded”’ 
from shin to crown,—-welted, belted, strapped, 
and buckled beyond recognition. And 
there’s no independence in the play: every 
move has to be told ’em. It’s as if they 
weren’t big enough to run alone, and so 
they hire a big stepmother of a university 
“coach” who stands round in a red sweater 
and yells and berates them. Not a man 
answers back: he doesn’t dare to. They 
don’t dare eat plain Christian food, but have 
a “training table’’ and diet like invalids, 
I’ve seen ’em at a game not dare take a plain 
drink of water: when they got thirsty they 
sucked at a wet sponge, like babes at the 
bottle! 

It was not so in our day. No apron 
strings of a university coach were tied to 
us. We were free-born men. When we 
wanted to play we got together and 
went down to the old pasture, to the 
big oak-tree that stood near the middle 
of it; and there we would ‘‘choose up,” 
and take off our coats and vests and neck- 
gear, and pile them round the oak, and walk 
out on the field and go at it,—everybody, not 
a pitiful dozen or so while the rest stood with 
their hands in their pockets and looked on, 
but everybody! And it was football, no play- 
ing half an hour without seeing the ball 
in the air once: we kicked it all the time,— 
except when we missed it, and then we kicked 
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the other fellow’s shins. And when we got 
thirsty we went down to the spring and took 
an honest drink out of an honest tin cup.— 
G. H. Teeple, in Atlantic. 


The Obedience of a Great Man. 


Sir Henry Havelock attributed much of 
his success in after life to the training which 
he received from his father and mother. On 
one occasion his father told his son to meet 
him on London Bridge at noon; but he forgot 
all about the appointment, and when he got 
home in the evening was surprised to find 
the lad not there. 

“Where is Henry?” he asked of his wife. 

She replied that the boy had gone to meet 
his father early in the day and had not been 
back yet. 

“Why,” said the father, ‘‘he must be wait- 
ing for me on London Bridge! I promised 
to meet him there at twelve o’clock. I told 
him to wait for me if I was not there at that 
hour, but I forgot all about it.” 

It was now late in the evening. The 
father at once put his overcoat on to go in 
search of the lad. He lived a long way 
from London, and it was past midnight 
when he reached the bridge. 

Sure enough, there stood the brave boy 
shivering with the cold. He would not move 
away, although cold and tired, because his 
father’s last words on parting had been, 
“Wait there for me, my boy, till I come.” 

Is there any wonder that a boy who could 
obey so well became a great and honored 
man in the history of his nation ?—Chatterbox 


for 1903. 


Girlie, the other day asked her big sister 
to give her an example. So her sister said 
in fun, ‘‘ Well, if one family has three children, 
how many children have two families?” 
“Nine,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘ Why, how’s 
that?” queried the sister. ‘‘Oh,” said she, 
roguishly, “the other family had six chil- 
dren!”—Youth’s Companion. 


MacteETH, 
on a lamp- 
chimney, 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

I send it free; am glad to. 

MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Good News. 
Parable. 


In the last year of the war I was off duty 
somewhere on Sunday, and so I went to the 
Somewhere Church to enjoy a service as one 
thousand people from every thousand and 
one do or might do every Sunday My 
chances that way were then very rare. 

All went well, I suppose, till the middle 
of the sermon. ‘Then the excellent man who 
preached said about something, “This would 
be well illustrated by the experience of a 
man whom I lately met who had just re- 
turned from a sea voyage, but this is not the 
proper occasion for me to describe that ex- 
perience.” And so he led us back into the 
tangle of words from which we had escaped 
for that happy moment. For one moment 
we had seen the blue sky above and thought 
we were to hear something about something. 
But it seemed that that was not the “proper 
occasion’; but what the ‘‘proper occasion” 
was to be only the good God in his omni- 
science knew, and we were recalled into that 
misty fog of a cedar swamp with the dusk 
of twilight, of conjectures about explana- 
tions, of possibilities or probabilities or the- 
ories,—“‘Reverting to the considerations of 
the subdivisions of the subject on which we 
have perhaps already expended more time 
than properly belongs to it, we are to ob- 
serve next that,” etc. 

Now the excellent saint who refused to 
tell us what the man said who had just re- 
turned from sea was a good man: he was one 
of the best of men. He died a few years 
afterward well prepared for any service re- 
quired of him in any world where audiences 
are not called together for uplift into a 
higher range of life. 

But for such particular business of lifting 
such hearers to a higher plane he had not 
been prepared. 

To tell the square truth, the New England 
pulpit was only emerging at that time from 
the habit of preaching which had, so to 
speak, analyzed the English language and 
put half of it on the right-hand side and 
the other on the left. Look at any of the 
printed sermons of a hundred years ago and 
you will see that there was a sort of eti- 
quette which kept out of a sermon anything 
which was visible or tangible or, you might 
say, audible or smellable. I remember 
some time about 1832 when Dr. Putnam, 
who was then Mr. Putnam, electrified the 
somewhat somnolent congregation at Brattle 
Square one afternoon by using, with a young 
man’s audacity, the word ‘‘doll’”’ in a sermon, 
—‘‘like a girl playing with her doll,” he said. 
And the congregation was startled as if a 
thunder-clap had resounded over the meet- 
ing-house. This anecdote marks the sur- 
prise which accompanied the word ‘‘doll,’’— 
a word which the other preacher would have 
deferred to a ‘‘more proper occasion.” I 
think that anybody who writes about the 
preaching of the last sixty years will have 
to devote a short half-chapter to the increas- 
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ing willingness to admit such profane words 
as “railway,” “‘steamship,”  “‘sassafras- 
tree,” “ferryboat,’’ into Sunday discourse. 
And probably there are now two schools of 
preaching, one of which holds steadily to the 
old Sunday dialect and avoids week-day 
language and the other prefers the concrete 
to the abstract or prefers to describe rather 
than to argue. 

Going back of the vocabulary of the pul- 
pit, the existence of two such habits suggests 
the question whether public speakers want 
to adopt the method of Jesus Christ or not. 
Renan says squarely, and 1 think truly, that 
the parable of the Prodigal Son has lifted 
to a higher life a hundred thousand times as 
many people as have been so raised from 
the dead by Saint Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. Something like this is certainly 
true. Is it not true however on the other 
hand that, say on last Sunday, if you took 
the preachers of the United States at large, 
one hundred preachers preferred the method 
of preaching by argument, by discussion, by 
analysis of words perhaps, by reference to 


texts perhaps, where one preacher chose the 


method of parable? : 

The twelve apostles observed a similar 
coutrast in their own time, and they asked 
Jesus why he chose the parable method. 
He implied in his answer that he did not 
rate very highly the faculty of Understand- 
ing among the average of men. He even 
implied that the people who came to hear 
him did not much care about Understand- 
ing, but he knew that they would remember 
a parable. People forget reasoning, they 
forget speculation, but they remember a 
story. You can conceive that thirty years 
after the crucifixion a Greek or Roman 
traveller should be riding from Nain to 
Capernaum and take some native of sixty 
years old into his carriage. He could ask 
him about Jesus and receive quite a good 
account of his appearance; and then if he 
asked him what he said the chances are 
nine out of ten, perhaps ninety-nine out of 
a hundred, that the man would repeat to 
him the parable of the Prodigal Son or of 
the Good Samaritan. 

Of this same Dr. Putnam of whom I have 
spoken I remember that one Sunday morn- 
ing, after I had heard him preach a very im- 
pressive sermon of the first value on Faith, 
something made me say, “But surely that 
was a new sermon.” ‘To which he said, 
“Oh, no.”” He had preached it to the same 
congregation within two years, “only of 
course,” he said, “I changed the illustra- 
tions.” The people would not remember 
the instruction or the argument. They 
would remember the story of Luther and 
the story of Columbus as he told those 
stories that day. 

Now if my friend of the summer of 1864 
had told the story of the man who had ar- 
rived from sea last week, two hundred other 
people would remember it to-day. On the 
other hand, not one of all the two hundred 
and one remembers the lesson which he in- 
culeated that day or has remembered it for 
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thirty-nine years. Who will dare to say 
how many lives might have been uplifted, 
how many duties fulfilled, how many sor- 
tows relieved, if only on that Sunday he 
had thought it ‘‘proper” to tell what the 
man who had returned from sea had told 
him? 

The great masters tell us preachers that 
we are not to use any effort in making 
our sermons “entertaining.’’ I am not sure 
that: they are right. I observe that the po- 
litical speakers on the stump rely without 
exception on the power of parable. Look- 
ing back on life, when people tell me of 
crises in their character, of new steps up- 
ward or forward, 1 find that those steps 
have almost always been prompted by some 
visible example, or that the warning, if there 
were warning, has been a narrative or 
something which can be reduced to a narra- 
tive. 

The value of the parable asserts itself in 
such ways. And of public speakers of our 
own time, laymen or clergymen, I think that 
those of us who have heard the really great 
men, if we were asked to describe in few 
words the impression they have made upon 
us, would refer to something of the nature of 
parable which showed their quick observa- 
tion of the world around them. They spoke 
as if they had seen, as if they remembered. 

An old friend of Dr. Lyman Beecher once 
said to me that she had heard him preach 
at three stages of his life, on Long Island, in 
Litchfield, and in Cincinnati. She said that 
if the sermons had been written down and 
brought to her together, she could separate 
the sermons of his early youth from those 
of his early manhood and both of those of 
these from his later sermons if she simply 
looked at the imagery or the parable which 
he employed. The first were of eastern 
Long Island. Language and imagery were 
of the sea, its tides, its spray, its fishing 
boats, its fish, or the man who caught them. 
In the Litchfield sermons this scenery passed 
away, and you were in the midst of moun- 
tains or of clouds or of blue sky, of winter 
snow drifts or of the trout streams of the 
hills. The curtain dropped and rose again, 
and you had the men and women of cities, 
their friendship, their hatreds, their rivalries. 
All this means that he loved parable, used 
parable, and it gives us some hint of the 
abiding force of a successful preacher. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 
sa 


The First Church in Roxbury. 


Mr. Walter E. Thwing is preparing a his- 
tory of the First Church of Roxbury, Boston, 
from the time it was first gathered in 1631 
to the present day. This was the church 
of John Eliot, and has had an interesting 
history. Dr. James De Normandie is the 
present pastor. Mr. Thwing wishes for 
all historical items relating to it, and asks 
for addresses of those who have any papers 
of importance or who can give him any 
information relating to the early families 
connected with this parish. 
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New York Letter. 


New York City has been undergoing the 
excitement with which it labors every two 
years, and it has settled by a large ma- 
jority that it wants the rule of Tammany 
instead of the present administration. There 
is no doubt of this. A close vote might 
have left an uncertainty. As it stands, the 
lovers of clean government and honest deal- 
ing must acknowledge an overwhelming 
defeat and bear it as bravely as they can. 
They had everything in their power that 
should have made for success, and they 
have lost. There is nothing more to be 
said. Dowie the reformer, having signally 
failed in his determination to save the city, 
has gone hence. He came at an inopportune 
time. With Tammany equally fighting 
to destroy it, the prophet really had not a 
fair chance. Be that as it may, he has 
taken none of the evil from New York and 
little of the root of all evil, which perhaps 
is a greater disappointment to him than 
anything else. His crusade was a dismal 
failure. New York felt a public curiosity 
at first, sauntered into Madison Square 
Garden, gazed about, shrugged its shoulders, 
and that was the end of it. The city at 
present is not open to salvation from any 
quarter. 

We are told that under the restless- 
ness of the ocean lie everlasting calms, and 
it is so with our social unrests. Beneath 
the error and shameful tumult there are 
peaceful places in which work is going on 
quietly,—work that aims toward the com- 
mon good, work that never falters or de- 
spairs. 

The other day I went to visit the Warren 
Goddard House of the Friendly Aid Society. 
This house is situated on East 34th Street, 
surrounded by the roar and poverty—not 
of the worst sort, but bad enough—that 
distinguishes the East Side. The work here 
is mainly maintained by All Souls’ Church 
and the Church of the Messiah. Lately 
the little church in Montclair, not finding 
a suitable outlet for its generosity in its 
own fortunate town, has turned its atten- 
tion to this worthy cause and is giving kindly 
assistance. 

This house outside is much like its dingy 
neighbors, but one has only to step inside 
the door to see what sympathetic understand- 
ing and wise organization can do. Cheer- 
ful faces and warm welcomes greet the vis- 
itor. While the work at the Warren Goddard 
House is not of the nature that seeks noto- 
riety, neither has it any desire to hide its 
light under a bushel. The managers are 
glad to have the interest and co-operation 
of any who choose to give them. 

The kindergarten was in session, and it 
was a pretty sight. There is a vast differ- 
ence in kindergartens, a difference shown 
among the children. The children of the 
richer classes take to play naturally, and 
a kindergarten for these fortunate ones has 
all the appearance of a garden in which 
the flowers,bloom because they know noth- 
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ing else. The play is spontaneous, the songs 
unconsciously merry. In the kindergartens 
situated among the poor the children must 
be taught how to play, how to be childishly 
joyous. Their little faces look so old and 
wise. They must be brought back, not 
urged on. 
gentle training mean much in their shady 
lives. 

Mrs. Hackley’s generous endowment to 
this branch of the settlement work has 
enabled it to give of the best to the little 
ones. The large room, the goodly number 
of clean little lads and lassies playing their 
study games under wise instruction are a 
daily offering of thanks to the woman who 
gives so nobly and well in the names of those 
whom she has “‘loved long since and lost 
awhile.” ‘The kindergarten at Goddard House 
is called the Frances Hackley Kindergarten, 
and was endowed in memory of Mrs. Hack- 
ley’s little daughter. 

The settlement work done in this house, 
while less extensive than in some others, 
is far reaching and well placed. It em- 
braces all lines pursued elsewhere and en- 
deavors to include in its clubs, classes, and 
societies old and young alike. The social 
life of the house is an important factor. 
Seeking to keep the young people from the 
streets and low resorts it wisely leaves them 
as free as possible to enjoy themselves 
within the shelter provided. Courtesy 
toward others and due consideration for 
the general good of all are expected. Few 
rules as possible are set forth, the aim 
being to make each member take a personal 
interest in the work and its objects. 

Leaving the settlement I turned my 
steps toward the Unitarian Headquarters, 
where the league board was holding its 
meeting. The president, Miss Chapman, was 
in the chair and ably manipulating the mass 
of business that always distinguishes the 
first board meeting. 

The league has met with a disappoint- 
ment in not being able to accept the sum 
of money that Mrs. Eaton, one of its oldest 
members, recently left to it in her will. The 
league not being an incorporated body 
cannot under the law accept a bequest. 
It seems strange that Mrs. Eaton who was 
the wife of a noted lawyer should have over- 
looked this point, but it is too late now to 
remedy the oversight. The first league 
meeting is to be held November 6. The 
history and government of New York City 
are to be set forth in papers by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Addison Greeley and Mr. Rutherford 
H. Towner. Mrs. Doré Lyon will give a report 
of the Trades School of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. This cause 
of the Trades School is dear to the hearts of 
all club women, and an address upon its 
aims and its progress will add greatly to the 
already interesting programme. 

At a recent banquet of the New York 
State Medical Association, held at the Hotel 
Manhattan, it is reported that Rev. Merle 
St. C. Wright of the Lenox Avenue Church 
caused some surprise by advocating the 
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practice of euthanasia. Mr. Wright is 
always in the vanguard of progress, and he 
dares to voice his opinions where many might 
keep silent. He modified his statement, 
according to reports, by saying that the 
time had not yet come for this innovation. 
Difficulties hedged it in on every side, but 
that it was within the bounds of reason and 
possibility. It does not seem as if such a 
statement of such a belief should surprise 
any one. Surely no one who has witnessed 
the sufferings of hopelessly diseased people 
or the misery of those who have permanently 
lost their mental faculties can think upon 
this idea expressed by Mr. Wright with other 
than humane desire that it might be possi- 
ble. 

The National Alliance is rapidly complet- 
ing arrangements for sending Miss Low to 
the Pacific coast, and the league is materially 
assisting their efforts. It is to be hoped 
that Miss Low may soon be able to begin 
this very necessary work of visiting the 
women who so urgently have requested this 
personal touch. He 2. SC: 


An Appeal. 


An appeal has been issued which asks 
for the prompt and generous assistance of 
our fellow-citizens to relieve the terrible 
distress which now prevails throughout 
Macedonia. It is estimated that as many 
as a hundred thousand homeless people, 
largely women and children, are threatened 
with death, many having already succumbed 
to exposure and starvation. The cold of 
a rigorous winter is already upon the coun- 
try. Practical arrangements for relief are 
being made, similar to those which seven 
years ago successfully collected and distrib- 
uted more than a million dollars without 
loss or delay to save the survivors of the 
Turkish massacres in Armenia. ‘The crushed 
and homeless population of Macedonia, in 
the stress of the unsuccessful struggle for 
liberty, is surely worthy the sympathy of 
the American people who have never failed 
to respond to the call of human suffering. 

Donations are to be sent to Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Bankers, Boston, Mass. 

The appeal is signed by Governor John L. 
Bates, Mayor Patrick A. Collins, Senator 
George F. Hoar, ex-Governor W. Murray 
Crane, Bishop William Lawrence, President 
William J. Tucker, Samuel B. Capen, LL.D., 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Rey. C. F. Dole, Rev. George A. Gordon, 
D.D., Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Rev. 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, President W. H. P. 
Faunce, D.D., Arthur E. Clarke, Robert 
Treat Paine, Caroline Hazard, Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, Rev. P. R. Frothingham. 

The board of officers of the Red Cross 
Society is in correspondence with this com- 
mittee. Calls have come to Miss Clara 
Barton for Red Cross service, and it is known 
that Miss Barton is deeply concerned per- 
sonally and desires that the American Na- 
tional Red Cross shall be utilized if it is 
thought that through its instrumentality 
the suffering can be most effectually reached 
and relieved. She may go in person. The 
rules of the British Red Cross do not admit 
of relief movements except in case of actual 
war, and then only under military direction. 
But the British society will co-operate in- 
formally and is in communication with 
Miss Barton by cable. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BoRN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


It is with great pleasure that we welcome 
the Unity Young People’s League of Den- 
ver, Col., to the ranks of our union members. 
Our director, Mr. Albert R. Vail, attended 
their organizing meeting last May, and thus 
we feel in close touch with these coworkers. 
The secretary is Miss Evelyn Mills, 2350 
Gilpin Street, Denver, to whom we ask our 
local secretaries to send a hearty word of 
welcome. 

It was with regret that the directors ac- 
cepted the resignations of Mr. Marsh, presi- 
dent, and Miss Keene, secretary, whose 
places were filled at the special meeting 
called Friday, October 30. Mr. Earl C. 
Davis was chosen for the new president, 
and Miss Emily B. Osborn for secretary. 

Now that the rush and anxiety of the fair 
is over, we can all turn our attention more 
closely to the individual unions. 

The National Union is glad to welcome 
the young people of Kalamazoo, Mich., who 
after a year of independent work have just 
joined us. Will not the secretaries of the 
unions send Miss Edith Shakespeare, their 
secretary, a separate word of welcome, 
thereby emphasizing the greeting from 
Beacon Street? ‘The new branch was ad- 
dressed before it had organized in May, 
1902, by Rev. Albert W. Clark, one of our 
directors, and soon after organization, in 
December of that same year, by Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers who made a Western trip for us. 
It has been active and has already planned 
a Christmas supper in the church for the 
purpose of interesting the young people more 
actively in the life of the church work. They 
also took part in the Michigan State Confer- 
ence at Jackson, their president, Mr. Lee 
Barkenbus, leading the discussion for young 
men, and Miss Florence Sunderland of Jack- 
son leading for young women. Mr. Clyde 
F. Karshner, president of the Ann Arbor 
Union, who represented the National Union, 
gave a very helpful talk on how to interest 
the young people. 

We hope soon to be able to welcome an- 
other society, for Rev. Abram Wyman of 
Topeka writes that his young people have 
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just organized and hope soon to unite with 


us. 

The Essex Federation will hold its fall 
meeting in the Unitarian church in Danvers 
on Friday, November 13, at 6.30 p.m. All 
are cordially invited to attend. 


TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER 22. 
‘THANKSGIVING. 


BY REV. C. T. BILLINGS. 


Some -gems are prized because they are 
rare, and some virtues because they so sel- 
dom seem to flourish. Gratitude is one of 
these. Jesus healed ten lepers. Only one 
turned back to thank him. Workers among 
the poor often say that any real sign of recog- 
nition or thankfulness comes as a burst of 
sunshine out of a leaden sky. Howisit with 
ourselves? Does gratitude seem common? 
Are we ourselves apt and eager to show it? 

What is this spirit of gratitude? Simply 
the ability to look beyond the gift to the 
source from which it comes; and all our work 
should bring us nearer God, the source of 
all, for we ourselves create nothing. The 
manufacturer does not create the iron, nor 
the farmer the seed, nor the builder the 
stone. Each takes his gift of God, and by 
means of other gifts of God intrusted to 
him and still other gifts beyond him trans- 
forms it, so that the iron becomes the engine, 
the seed the flower, the stone a temple of 
God. Our successes are never wholly the 
result of our own effort. We depend upon 
very many forces outside ourselves. In 
prosperity and hardship it is the thought of 
God that best enables us to do and to en- 
dure. God always gives himself with his 

ifts. 
= As we look at the river we should remem- 
ber the springs among the hills which make 
it possible. As we look at life we should 
remember God whom it reveals. Our 
fathers did so. They faced toil, hardship, 
privation, yet the spirit of thanksgiving 
never deserted them. It should be with us 
continually. 

Hints—Dr. Johnson says, “Gratitude is 
a fruit of great cultivation: you do not find 
it among gross people.”’ Isthistrue? Does 
education insure gratitude? Do you not 
find it among gross peoples,—e.g., the negro 
in slavery times? Do you not find it fre- 
quently among animals? State instances 
of gratitude and ingratitude to be found 
among animals. La Rochefoucauld says, 
“The gratitude of most men is but a secret 
desire of. receiving greater benefits.’ How 
far is this true in your own life? 

Is there any recognition of thanksgiving 
in the Lord’s Prayer? Do not the words 
“Our Father” suggest it? 

Thanksgiving Day.—When | first. recog- 
nized in New England as a public festival? 
Why held at this time of year? How long 
has it been an annual festival? Is there 
any other that connects us with the early 
life of New England? 

Do we find a similar festival among the 
ancient Hebrews? Compare Feast of Tab- 
ernacles. At what time of year was it held 
(Ex. xxiii. 16, Lev. xxiii. 39, Deut. xvi. 
13-15)? What were its main purposes (Ex. 
xxiii. 16 and Lev. xxiii. 43)? How long a 
period did it cover (Deut. xvi. 13)? What 
more can you tell of it? 

What do you know of public thanksgivings 
of other nations? What was their spirit at 
Rome in the days of the empire? How dif- 
ferent from that of New England? 

What hardships did the men and women 
of early New England have to meet? Was 
it not strange that in the midst of so much 
privation and suffering they should have 
felt prompted to thanksgiving? How do 
you account for it? 
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How do you think the day ought to be 
observed now? Ought there not to be some 
public recognition of God upon this day? 
What special reasons have we for thanks- 
giving this year as a nation? as individuals? 
Ought we not also to have the spirit of 
thanksgiving always? 


hat is your favorite Thanksgiving 


| hymn? your favorite hymn of thanksgiving? 


“One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 
And equal to my every need,— 
It is the thought of God. 


“Each morn unfolds some fresh surprise, 
I feast at Life’s full board; 
And, rising in my inner skies, 
Shines forth the thought of God.” 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular meeting of the directors was 
held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, Novem- 
ber 2, 2.30 P.M. Present, Messrs. Horton, 
Humphreys, Lord, Secrist, and Greenman, 
Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Billings, and Miss Parker. 

The secretary’s report of the preceding 
meeting was read and approved. ‘The treas- 
urer’s statement was also presented and ac- 
cepted. 

Certain votes passed at the annual meeting 
in Lowell, bearing on missionary work in 
the field for the Sunday-school cause and 
also the planting of Sunday-schools in new 
regions, were then considered. After full 
interchange of views, Voted, That these mat- 
ters be referred to the Finance Committee 
for them to consider and report at the next 
meeting. 

Information was then given as to the work 
of officers in the field,—speaking at confer- 
ences, etc. It was shown that considerable 
work of that kind has been done this autumn. 
The standing committees for the new year 
were then announced by the president. 

In response to an apparent demand a vote 
was passed requesting Mr. Secrist, chairman 
of the Committee on Outlook and Missions, 
to submit to the board a tract upon the sub- 
ject, “Methods for increasing Attendance in 
Sunday-schools.” 

An informal discussion of the subject of 
annual meetings, methods of entertaining 
guests, and kindred topics then took place, 
without any formal action. Voted to ad- 
journ to the first Monday in December. 
Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 


A COMPOSITE CREED. 


I doubt if many of the Christian Register 
readers have read the following or known 
of the attempt which President Hyde of 
Bowdoin College made to draw up a state- 
ment of belief which would meet differing 
views. It seems that the president asked 
sixty seniors to write out their individual 
creeds. These creeds President Hyde con- 
densed into one, submitted it to the class, 
and after two hours’ discussion it was unani- 
mously adopted. This is the statement of 
belief of the class of 1903 :— 

“T believe in one God, 

Present in nature as law, 

In science as truth, 

In art as beauty, — 

In history as justice, 

In society as sympathy, 

In conscience as duty; Cu 
ifAne supremely in Christ as our highest 
ideal. 

“T believe in the Bible as the 


ression of 
God’s will through man; PF roy SHY 


n 


—— 
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In prayer as the devotion of man’s will to 


And in the church as the fellowship of 

_ those who try to do God’s will in the world. 

“T believe in worship as the highest inspira- 
tion to work; 

In sacrifice as the price we must pay to 
make right what is wrong; 

In salvation as growth out of selfishness 
into service; 

In eternal life as the survival of what loves 
and is lovable in each individual; 

And in judgment, as the obvious fact that 
the condition of the gentle, the generous, the 
modest, the pure and the true is always and 
everywhere preferable to that of the cruel, 
the sensual, the mean, the proud, and the 
false.” 

ABOUT OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


Individuals are frequently helped bythe 
judgment of others. For that reason it 
seems proper to print an extract or two from 
some letters which I have received. It not 
only throws light on the work in the field, 
but reveals the different ways in which that 
work is being carried on and its spirit. 

The first one is from a Universalist minis- 
ter in the Middle West :-— 

“I greatly appreciate the kindness you 
‘showed me by getting copies of ‘A Book of 
Song and Service’ here so that we could have 
them for ‘Dedication Day.’ The exercises 
were exceptionally fine, the beautiful and 
appropriate ‘anniversary service’ and the 
many beautiful hymns in our new book 
helped largely to make the day the great 
success and blessing it was to us all. Very 
many thanks from us all.” 

This next one comes from an earnest Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school worker in New Eng- 
land :— 

“Please send me six (6) copies of ‘About 
the Bible.’ I carried the copy given me to 
one of the teachers in our Sunday-school for 
a class which has rather perplexed us, and 
it would have done you good could you have 
seen her enthusiasm.” 

The last one is from a superintendent in a 
Methodist Sunday-school :— 

“T hardly know how to express what this 
gift of Sunday-school text-books means to 
me. What it may bring forth remains to 
be seen. It gives me opportunity to present 
to the whole school some results of the higher 
criticism which will be bound to widen the 
vision and enrich the knowledge of these 
students of whom the Sunday-school is 
largely composed. You would feel rewarded 
if you knew what fruit this literature you 
sent has already brought forth.” 

owes A. Horton. 


SS 
Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union of Boston will be held in 
the parlors of the Church of the Disciples 
at 5 P.M. Monday, November 16. ‘The 

neral subject will be “‘A Discussion of the 

traded System of Instruction in Sunday- 
schools,” with addresses by Mrs. Clara Ban- 
croft Beatley, Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, and Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord. 


The Essex Unitarian Conference will meet 
with the Second Congregational Society of 
Wednesday, November 18. ‘There 
y Mrs. Prescott Keyes of 
Concord, Mass., on ‘The Gospel of Unita- 
- rianism in the Printed Word,” Rev. Samuel 
_ ©. Beane of Newburyport on “The Gospel 
itari em and efficient in 
Institution,’ Rev. Walter F. 
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Greenman of Watertown and Rev. James 
Eells of Boston on ‘The Convergence of 


Spiritual Forces.” 


The members of the Women’s Alliance 
of the Bulfinch Place Church will hold a 


bazaar at the church on Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 18 and 19, from rr 


A.M, to 9.30 P.M. There will be tables for 


fancy and household articles, pickles and 


preserves, and candy. A hot luncheon will be 


served each day from 12 to 2.30, tea from 
4 to 5.30, supper from 5.30 to 7. There will 
be an entertainment each evening at 8. All 
friends» cordially invited. Take cars to 
Bowdoin Square. 


Rev. William T. Brown of the Congrega- 
tional Trinitarian ministry, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for New Eng- 
land, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expira- 
tion of six months from the date of his ac- 
ceptance by the New England Committee 
(Nov. 2, 1903), he will be received into full 
fellowship unless meanwhile the executive 
committee shall take adverse action. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, Austin §. Garver, Augustus 
M. Lord, Committee. 


The programme of Thursday afternoon 
organ recitals given at the First Church at 
half-past four o’clock, is as follows: Novem- 
ber 12, Mr. Everett E. Truette, the Eliot 
Church, Newton; November 19, Mr. John 
Herman Loud, the Harvard Church, Brook- 
line; November 25 (Wednesday), Mr. B. J. 
Lang, King’s Chapel; December 3, Mr. H. C. 
Macdougall, professor of harmony, Wellesley 
College; December 10, Mr. B. L. Whelpley, 
South Congregational Church; December 17, 
Mr. James D. D. Comey, First Baptist Church, 
Boston; December 24, Mr. George A. Bur- 
dette, Central Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton; December 31, Watch-night Service, 11 
p.m., Mr. Arthur Foote and quartette of this 
church. 


The two hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the gathering of the First Church 
in Milton will be celebrated next Sunday by 
the First Congregational Parish, Rev. Rod- 
erick Stebbins, minister, and the First Evan- 
gelical Congregational Church, Rev. Henry 
S. Huntington, minister. The morning meet- 
ing will be held in the meeting-house of the 
First Parish. After Scripture reading and 
prayer, the Eighty-fourth Psalm will be 
lined and sung by the choir and congrega- 
tion. Addresses will be given by Rev. Ar- 
thur E. Little, D.D., of the Second Congre- 
gational Church, Dorchester, and Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D.D., of Boston. At 
the evening meeting in the First Congrega- 
tional Church addresses will be made by Rey. 
Henry S. Huntington, Mr. Parker B. Field, 
Deacon John A. Tucker, and Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins. 


The headquarters at 104 East Twentieth 
Street are now open regularly from 9.30 
to 1.00 every morning and from 2.00 to 5.00 
every afternoon (except Saturdays), with 
a cordial welcome for all Unitarians and 
others residing in the city or passing through. 
Rev. George H. Badger, superintendent for 
the Middle States and Canada, may be 
found every morning from 10.00 till 1.00, 
unless away from the city on conference 
business, and usually also in the afternoon 
till 4. The book tables have been stocked 
with a full assortment of the more recent 
publications of the American Unitarian 
Association, with a complete line of the 
publications of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, from which orders can be promptly 
filled, and with abundance of tracts and 
other literature for free distribution. A 
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telephone has recently been introduced also, 
ee greatly to the effectiveness of the 
work. 


Meetings. 


THE WoMEN’s ALLIANCE.—On_ Friday, 
the 23d of October, the Cape Cod branches 
of the Women’s Alliance were kindly in- 
vited by the Barnstable branch to hold 
with them a neighborhood meeting, with 
the assured prospective pleasure of meeting 
and greeting the newly elected director for 
this district, Mrs. Mary May Eliot of Boston. 
The visiting branches were most delight- 
fully entertained by the Barnstable friends 
at the lovely home of their president, Miss 
Elizabeth Munroe. The branches were well 
represented, forty-five members being in 
attendance, including those of Barnstable. 
A social hour from 11.00 to 12.00 was_al- 
lowed for greetings. At 12.00 a bountiful 
lunch was provided, and at 1.00 o’clock the 
meeting was called to order by Miss Munroe, 
who invited all to join her in repeating the 
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Lord’s Prayer. Following this came the 
reports of the three secretaries, giving an 
outline of the methods employed and the 
work done in their particular circles. . Mrs. 
Eliot very kindly commended the work, and 
gave us many encouraging words and sug- 
gestions. She then read an able paper 
which she had prepared, having for its sub- 
ject, “Ts it a Duty to attend Church regu- 
atly?’’ It was full of wise suggestions, and 
was listened to with closest attention. Fol- 
lowing this came many questionings, all of 
which received patient and helpful answers. 
With sincere thanks to Mrs. Eliot for all 
which she brought us of counsel and encour- 
agement; with hearty thanks and appreci- 
ation to the Barnstable friends for their 
kindly hospitality, and to their president 
for her gracious reception and entertain- 
ment; with the happy thought that friends 
were drawn in closer touch and sympathy, 
the spirit of loyalty to the cause which we 
have espoused strengthened and inspired, 
a fresh courage awakened in our hearts; 
and, with many a warm hand-clasp, we said 
our good-byes, and returned to our homes to 
mark the day as a red-letter day. 
mm j. C. 


THE NEw HAMPSHIRE UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION.—The annual meeting was held on 
October 27 and 28 at Keene, N.H. The 
business meeting was called to order by the 
President, Mr. Carr of Andover, after re- 
ports by the secretary and the treasurer. 
The following officers were nominated, and 
later elected: president, Mr. Clarence E. 
Carr of Andover; vice-presidents, James O. 
Lyford of Concord, Hon. George H. Eames 
of Keene; general secretary, Rev. H. C. 
McDougall of Franklin; recording secretary, 
Rev. William S. Nichols, Walpole; treasurer, 
Gen. T. Nelson Hastings of Walpole. Direc- 
tors, T. N. Hastings of Walpole; Rev. C. B. 
Elder, Keene; Rev. C. J. Staples, Manches- 
ter; Rev. Ward R. Clarke, Dover; John F. 
Kimball, Wilton; Rev. C. R. Bowen, Charles- 
town. ‘The first address was by Rev. C. W. 
Casson of Milford on ‘‘The Wider Parish,” 
being a missionary appeal for the establish- 
ing of preaching stations and small societies 
in the immediate vicinity of the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian churches. The second ad- 
dress was ‘‘A Word from a Layman,” by 
Hon. Henry F. Hollis of Concord. Mr. 
Hollis, by his frank and fearless expression 
of what seemed to him a difficulty in regard 
to the work of churches, drew out spirited 
sand interesting replies from a number of 
speakers. His contention was from the 
point of view of a young business man who 
seeks religion for various reasons other than 
the purely spiritual. He felt the church 
should concede something, and thus attract 
more of them to itself, Rev. Edward 
Cummings of Boston gave the closing ad- 
dress, ‘‘The Failure of Self-seeking.”” This 
was a clear, forceful presentation of some of 
the past economic errors and the remedies 
to be found in the great religious principles 
of fraternity and altruism. The evening 
religious service of worship included a ser- 
mon by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot from the text 
of Matt. xxi. 30, ‘‘The Lord hath need.” 
He developed the thought that God, in the 
workings of the universe, is ever dependent 
on man. The Wednesday morning session 
opened with a devotional service conducted 
by Rev. W. H. Branigan of Peterboro. The 
first address was by Rev. C. J. Staples on 
“Hard Times in Religion.” He found the 
chief of these arising from the moving about 
of modern society, and the multifarious- 
ness of modern interests outside of religion. 
Rev. H. C. McDougall of Franklin followed, 
with an address on ‘‘A Way out of Hard 
Times,’ showing that the first thing neces- 
sary was a good corps of hard workers and 
then modern methods of work, including a 
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standing for absolute truth. Rev. H. T. 
Secrist of Roxbury, Mass., speaking on the 
general subject of the ‘‘Sunday-school,” gave 
the foundation reasons for the Sunday- 
school and many practical hints which 
make toward itssuccess. Among the notable 
addresses called forth in the discussion were 
those by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot and Rev. 
Russell N. Bellows. The conference passed 
a vote of thanks to the Keene parish for its 
hospitality, and adjourned to partake of a 
bountiful collation in the parish house. The 
attendance was large, and the spirit of the 
conference and the high tone of its addresses 
made it one of the best meetings ever held 
by the association. At a business meeting 
of the directors it was voted to authorize 
the secretary to expend a sum not to ex- 
ceed $30 to help on the mission at Hillsboro, 
N.H., which has been started by Rev. C. W. 
Casson of Milford. 


MiIssoURI VALLEY UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE.—The annual session of the Missouri 
Valley Unitarian Conference was held with 
Unity Church, Omaha, October 21 and 22. 
The meeting was probably among the very 
best in the history of the conference. ‘The 
spirit of the conference was earnest, hopeful, 
and devoutly religious. The attendance was 
good, the hospitality of the Omaha Church 
most cordial. The value and power of the 
conference was greatly increased by the four 
speakers from outside its limits. ‘They were 
Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis, Rev. Fred 
V. Hawley of Chicago, Rev. J. D. O. Powers 
of Sioux City, and Rev. Charles St. John of 
Boston. ‘The conference voted to ask the 
six churches which make up its constituency 
to raise one hundred dollars the coming year 
to pay the expenses of the local ministers in 
doing missionary work in towns that may 
be reached from their respective settlements. 
The churches are to be asked to spare their 
minister once a month, should it be neces- 
sary, to do this mission work. ‘The expendit- 
ure of the money raised is under the direc- 
tion of the president, secretary, and member 
of the Missionary Council of the conference. 
The Missionary Council and the officers of 
the American Unitarian Association were 
urged to establish a field agent for the terri- 
tory covered by the conference should it 
seem advisable to them. ‘The officers of the 
conference for the coming year are: presi- 
dent, Prof. W. H. Carruth of Lawrence; vice- 
president, Prof. Laurence Fossler of Lincoln; 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. Abram Wyman 
of Topeka; member Missionary Council, Rev. 
Frederick M. Bennett of Lawrence. It is 
indicative of the spirit of the conference that 
four of the speakers selected practically the 
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same subject, different only in wording, on 
being asked by the secretary to suggest some 
topic on which they would particularly like 
to address the conference. The theme chosen 
in all four cases was ‘“The Religious Mission 
of the Unitarian Church.” The most signi- 
ficant feature of the meeting came at the 
close of the session of the last afternoon, 
being entirely impromptu. It took the form 
of a number of earnest and heartfelt testi- 
monials on the part of those present as to 
the great help they personally had received 
from their Unitarian faith and the ministra- 
tion of their respective churches. .It must 
have come as a revelation to those present, 
were there any such, who had thought that 
the Unitarian gospel has no spiritual power. 
One of the most pleasing features of the 
meetings was when by unanimous request 
of those present Prof. Carruth read his poem, 
“Each in his own Tongue.” As many of our 
readers know, this is probably the most 
widely read and quoted religious poem pro- 
duced in America during the last decade, 
and it may well be during the past fifty years. 
Exclusive of the usual business sessions the 
programme of the conference is as follows: 
President’s address, ‘‘Unitarians in Ortho- 
dox Churches,’”’ Prof. W. H. Carruth; devo- 
tional service, Rev. J. Lewis Marsh; address, 
“The American Unitarian Association and 
the Churches,’ Rev. Charles E. St. John; 
address, ‘““The Work and Needs of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference,’”? Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley; address, ‘‘The Service of Worship 
in our Churches,’’ Rev. W. S. Vail; address 
of welcome, Mr, J. J. Boucher; conference 
sermon, Rev. Charles E. St. John; address 
on the work of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, Rev. W. S. Vail; address on the Sun- 
day-school, Rev. J. Lewis Marsh; devotional 
service, Rev. John W. Day; paper, ‘‘Are the 
Liberal Churches appealing as strongly as 
they should to the Religious Nature of Man?” 
Rev. Frederick M. Bennett; address, “A 
New Breadth of Liberalism,” Rev. John W. 
Day; three addresses on “The Mission of 
Unitarianism’’: “In Education and Philan- 
thropy,”’ Rev. Enoch Powell; ‘In the Solu- 


tion of Social Problems,” Rev. Fred V. Haw- . 


ley; “In Religion,” Rev, J. D. O. Powers. 


MINNESOTA UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.— 
The seventeenth annual meeting was held 
with Unity Church, St. Cloud, Monday and 
Tuesday, October 26 and 27. ‘The weather 
was perfect, and the visiting delegates were 
most hospitably entertained. ‘The confer- 
ence opened Monday afternoon with a min- 
isters’ meeting, at which the principal ad- 
dress, upon ‘‘The Minister’s Greater Effi- 
ciency,” was by Rev. C. E. St John, secre- 
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t tary of the American Unitarian Association. 
After passing in review the various aspects 
of the minister’s work,—as an artist in ex- 
pression and delivery, as priest, prophet, 
and soldier of the Spirit,—the speaker 
summed up his thought by saying that the 
minister’s business is to transmit to his 
people effectively and continuously the 
power of his enkindled personality. A 
stimulating discussion led by Rev. V. J. 
Emery of Minneapolis brought out the im- 
portance of right pulpit methods and the 
yet greater need that the minister shall have 
command over his thought and over him- 
self. At the evening session, in the ab- 
sence, owing to professional duties, of Judge 
L. W. Collins, president of the conference, 
the delegates were welcomed by Rev. J. H. 
Jones, minister of the church. The response 
by Rev. Elinor E. Gordon, Fargo, N. Dak., 
expressed the purpose of the conference as 
being to learn the use of the new truth so 
as to clarify the old faith and trust without 
destroying them. Rev. C. E. St. John, who 
preached the conference sermon, began by 
referring to his desire to return to St. Cloud 
to see the fruits of service done there fifteen 
years before, when the society was organ- 
ized, as one of six young ministers of New 
England churches, each of whom preached 
fora month. ‘The sermon, upon ‘The Pure 
Heart,’’ was a fervent and noble appeal to 
keep one’s own inner life sacredly pure, as 
a citadel against the mean and sordid op- 
pressions of the world and a fountain of 
spiritual refreshment. After the service a 
reception was given in the parlors adjoining 
by the ladies of Unity Church. Before the 
Tuesday morning session a number of the 
delegates visited the St. Cloud Normal 
School, as guests of President W. A. Shoe- 
maker, a member of Unity Church. Ad- 
dresses were made to the students by Rev. 
C; E. St. John and Rev. R. W. Boynton. 
The morning was given to conference 
business, encouraging reports being pre- 
sented. by the secretary and treasurer and 
by representatives of the churches. An- 
nouncement was made of a forward. move- 
ment to be undertaken by the sending of 
Rev. V. J. Emery, field agent for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, to New Ulm 
and adjacent towns. Rev. Fred V. Hawley, 
Western secretary, gave ‘“‘A Survey of the 
Field.” After touching upon hopeful as- 
pects of the work from the vantage ground 
of his wide outlook, he lifted the meeting 
into the spirit of self-devotion and aspira- 
tion, the closing prayer and hymn seeming 

~ to blossom naturally from what had gone 
before. In the afternoon the subject was 
“The Church and the Young People.” Rev. 
R. W. Boynton of St. Paul urged the im- 
portance of “The Work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union’’; and Mr. J. A. 
Cranston, superintendent of schools, St. 
Cloud, read a practical paper on “‘The Appli- 
cation of Pedagogical Principles to Sunday- 
school Work.”’ He favored the adoption of 
certain public school methods, such as regu- 
lar examinations and promotions, lessons 
suited to the pupils’ development, and care- 
ful choice and preparation of teachers. The 
discussion, led by Rev. A. E. Norman of Min- 
neapolis, was continued by President Shoe- 
maker of the Normal School, Prof. A. W. 
Rankin, State school inspector, by the 
Methodist and Presbyterian ministers, who 
were present at several of the sessions, 
and others. Its burden was the great 

need of first-hand acquaintance with the 
Bible on the part of the young people. 

The closing session was given to a plat- 

form meeting, with four addresses upon 

the general topic, “The Coming Religion.” 


a ea Emery described ‘‘The Enlarging 
‘hought of God.” He is to be found every- 


» by the truly seeking soul, which is 
to realize his presence and personal help 
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without the mediation of priest or book 
or supposed divine man. Rev. J. H. Jones 
drew a clear distinction between ‘‘The New 
Appreciation of the Bible”? and the old ap- 
preciation of it as a single infallible record. 
It is now possible to find errors and contra- 
dictions without losing our reverence for 
the most precious witness to the divine Life 
in human souls. ‘‘The Naturalness of Jesus’’ 
seemed to suggest to Rev. Harry White of 
Duluth a truth too evident to need much 
exposition. Through the conventionalizing 


of the Gospels shines out the glowing nat- } 


ural humanity of Jesus as he lived. He 
becomes our leader through interpreting for 
us the way to goodness and to God, ‘‘The 
Growing Brotherhood of Humanity’’ was 
a subject congenial to Rey. Fred V. Hawley, 
whose mingled wit and tenderness found a 
common chord in an audience made up of 
Catholics and evangelical Protestants as 
well as Unitarians, and drew them into har- 
mony with the speaker and his thought. 
His’ plea was for a more brotherly life in the 
church, the community, and the nation. 
A hearty vote of thanks was passed for the 
hospitality of the St. Cloud church. The 
following officers were elected: president, 
Prof. A. W. Rankin, Minneapolis; vice- 
president, Hon. L. W. Collins, St. Cloud; 
secretary, Rev. R. W. Boynton, St. Paul; 
treasurer, Miss Charlotte E. Clarke, St. 
Cloud; missionary committee, Rev. A. E. 
Norman, Rev. V. J. Emery, Minneapolis. 
Richard W. Boynton, Secretary. 
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ALTON, ILL.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. George R. Gebauer: Sunday, October 
25, was a notable day in the annals of this 
church, as it was the semi-centennial anni- 
versary of its organization, A large audi- 
ence was present, and the programme was 
interesting. After music by the organ and 
choir, a commemoration hymn was sung, 
followed by an impressive responsive ser- 
vice. A silent roll-call was a _ significant 
part of the morning service. Greetings were 
tread from distant friends: Rev. Abram 
Wyman of Topeka, Kan., brought the greet- 
ings of the Missouri Valley Conference, and 
Mr. Gebauer gave an interesting historical 
sketch. The first attempt to establish a 
liberal congregation here dates back to 1836, 
when Rev. William G. Eliot used to come up 
to the town from St. Louis either on horse- 
back or on the slow river packet, and preach 
to a handful of people in the old school- 
house. But it was not until October, 1853, 
that the Liberal Society was organized. It 
was founded then by the efforts of Mr. Haley, 
Dr. Eliot’s young and energetic assistant, 
and its constitution was modelled after that 
of the St. Louis church. No creed subscrip- 
tion was required, but the essential infalli- 
bility of Scripture was tacitly assumed. 
It will be remembered that this was the pas- 
torate of Rev. Judson Fisher, who served the 
church from 1877 to 1886, and under whom 
it entered into a broader era of faith. Under 
Mr. Stevens, who came in 1889, a new cov- 
enant was adopted which based church 
fellowship on the recognition of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man; 
and his successor, Rey. William M. Backus, 
devoted himself quietly to the constructive 
work of the church. Although this society 
is small in numbers, there has never been 
a stronger spirit of loyalty and enthusiasm 
among the young people than now, and the 
plan of erecting a new church building is 
being earnestly considered. 


Fay River, MAss.—Rev. John M, Wilson 
on Sunday evening, October 18, the Sam- 
uel Longfellow Club, an organization of 
the young people, opened the fall work, 
with a largely attended devotional service. 
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After the devotional exercises, the members 
of the club had the pleasure of listening to 
a delightful talk given by Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth, the well-known writer. This 
meeting was entirely in charge of the young 
people, and marks the beginning of a series 
of devotional and social gatherings, tending 
to promote greater friendliness and co-oper- 
ation in church and Sunday-school work. 
This meeting took place in the tastefully 
renovated vestry of the quaint old church 
building. 


Hanska, Minn.—Nora Free Christian 
Church, Rev. Amandus H. Norman: A re- 
cent service at Nora Church was attended 
bya large congregation. Four new fami- 
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Crest Ave., Winthrop, Mass. 
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lies were united with the church, thus mak- 
ing a net gain of six families, or twenty-six 
souls, for the present season. After the 
close of the services a successful business 
meeting was held, and the new constitution, 
at which the committee had been at work 
for some three years, was finally adopted. 
Hereafter the Sunday-school, which has met 
Wednesdays and Sundays at the church 
during the summer, will meet in the school- 
house Sundays at 11 A.M. Fifty-two pupils 
and teachers are enrolled. Some one hun- 
dred and fifty volumes of carefully selected 
books (English) have been placed by Mr. 
Norman on shelves in Mr. Blien’s store, pri- 
marily for the use of the Sunday-school; 
but others are cordially invited to avail 
themselves of the privilege. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Rev. E. E. Newbert: 
The presence of the State secretary of the 
Association at Indianapolis, October 18, 
was the occasion of an interesting step on- 
ward for our new church.. After a most 
significant failure to win a foothold in this 
great city on a basis of unformed liberty, 
we have met marked success in organizing 
a Unitarian church. Last spring Rev. E. E. 
Newbert was authorized to proceed to Indian- 
apolis as State secretary of the Associa- 
tion, and with all possible publicity announce 
the inatiguration of a Unitarian church. 
From that day to this Mr. Newbert has been 
gathering about him a steadily increasing 
number of earnest-minded people who value 
what this church offers. Without effecting 
an organization, a few persons, early in the 
summer, purchased a church building from 
which a Presbyterian society had recently 
removed. During the vacation the edifice 
has been put into attractive condition. It 
is large enough to allow for several years 
of growth on the part of the society, the 
organization of which began definitely on 
October 18. 


LANCASTER, PA.—On the evening of Fri- 
day, October 23, the Church of Our Father 
in Lancaster, Pa., ordained Charles P. Wel- 
man as its pastor. Mr. Welman graduated 
in 1902 from the Meadville Theological 
School, and after continuing his studies in 
the Harvard Divinity School entered last 
March in the service of the young and vig- 
orous churches of Lancaster and Harrisburg. 
After a prefatory statement by M. T. Garvin, 
chairman of the board of trustees, Rev. 
George Badger offered the prayer of invoca- 
tion and read the Scripture words. The 
sermon was delivered by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce 
of Washington, D.C., who also extended the 
right hand of ministerial fellowship. The 
ordaining prayer and the charge to the 
people were made by Dr. J. H. Ecob of 
Philadelphia, and the charge to the minister 
by Prof. F. A. Christie of Meadville. The 
impressiveness of the service was heightened 
by two solos by members of the congrega- 
tion. ‘The pleasant hall in which the church 
holds its services was filled by a large and 
representative audience, many of whom 
lingered to express their hearty good will 
for the new religious movement. The 
church in Harrisburg sent a large representa- 
tion, and all visitors recognized an unusual 
ardor and earnestness of conviction in these 
new organizations. There is a genuine 
movement of liberal religion in several cities 
of Pennsylvania which should attract the 
hearty sympathy and support of the Uni- 
tarian body. 
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society which, after meeting for five years 
in a hired hall, now occupies a handsome 
church edifice, costing $14,000 free from 
debt, with a parish list of upward of one 
hundred and twenty families and a good 
Sunday-school, and enjoys the general good 
will of the community. Mr. Pratt leaves 
the church in fine condition for his successor; 
and after a short rest from pastoral work, 
during which he will be glad to supply vacant 
pulpits, he hopes to return again to the ac- 
tive ministry. 


PEPPERELL.—First Parish, Rev. Gran- 
ville Pierce: Mr. Pierce is bravely striving 
to arouse the energies of this ancient church. 
On Thursday evening, November 5, a parish 
supper and party free to all was held in the 
church vestry and attended by over one 
hundred and twenty-five members of the 
society. That a real interest is still felt is 
manifested by the fact that one lady and 
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her daughter walked two and ahalf miles to 
attend the gathering, over a lonely country 
road and back unescorted in the late evening. 
On Sunday, the 8th, Mr. Pierce preached 
vigorously on the subject, ‘‘Is a Unitarian 
Revival Possible or Desirable?’ The Bab- 
bidge Guild of young people proposes to hold 
fortnightly Sunday evening meetings, and 
the Branch of Alliance workers are holding 
monthly entertainments and suppers. This 
church has been entirely free from debt 
since last March, largely through the efforts 
of the Branch and a small legacy from the 
late Dr. Babbidge. 


PETERSHAM, Mass.—The close of the sum- 
mer season saw this old New England hill- 
town church in a prosperous condition. At 
the last annual meeting the treasurer was 
able to report that she had paid off old debts 
to the amount of about $400, had paid all 
current accounts, and had been able to meet 
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- FRANK G. WEBSTER. 
ARTHUR F. ESTABROOK. : 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church: In order 
_to devote himself to needed physical recre- 
ation for a short time and to attend to the 
settlement of a private estate, Rev. George 
F. Pratt has felt obliged to resign the pastor- 
ate of Unity Church, and will move to Clinton, 
Mass,, to reside. Mr. Pratt came to Natick 
to be the first minister of the newly formed 
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Chas. F. Fairbanks, James Longley, Wm. G. Benedict, Solomon Lincoln, Costello C. Converse, Frank@. __ 
Webster, and Arthur F. Estabrook, a majority of the Board of Directors of the Boston Safe Deposit and — 
Trust Comrany, and made oath to the truth of the foregoing statement by them subscribed to the best _ 
* 


of their knowledge and belief. : 
Before me, HENRY A. FENN, Justice of the Peace, 
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an increase of $200 in the pastor’s salary 

7 without any difficulty. Notwithstanding the 
adverse weather conditions, attendance at 
church and Sunday-school has been very 
good during the season, and both visitors 

- and townspeople have worked together for 
the good of the cause. Thanks to these com- 
bined efforts, the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
has made another record for its summer fair, 
the net receipts amounting to over $750. 
One or two of our public-spirited men have 
had the cellar and foundations of the church 
improved, and have kept the lawn and road- 
way in order at their own expense. Among 
the improvements decided upon are the roof- 
ing of our sheds and the painting of the ex- 
terior of the church. We had the pleasure 
of entertaining the Worcester Conference in 
September; and, although most of the dele- 
gates got a good drenching from the storm, 
the inner fires aroused by their zeal and ear- 
nestness prevented them from catching any 
serious colds. 


A Thanksgiving Appeal. 


The Theodore Parker Memorial and the 
Morgan Memorial branches of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity working at the South End 
appeal to our churches for aid in their ob- 
servance of Thanksgiving Day. 

In addition to the festivities in their own 
buildings they will send to families of worthy 
poor in their neighborhood as many Thanks- 
giving dinners, gifts of provisions, vegetables, 
jellies, coal, etc., as the contributions sent 
may permit. As this undertaking will in- 
volve more or less expenditure of money in 
addition to the provisions sent, they will be 
grateful for donations in cash as well as kind. 
All goods should be sent not later than No- 
vember 23. Mark boxes and barrels ‘‘Theo- 
dore Parker Memorial, 11 Appleton Street, 
Boston, Mass.” Money may be sent to 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte at the same address. 
Goods should be plainly marked with the 
address of those sending them that acknowl- 
edgment may be properly made. All goods 
and money received will be distributed by 
a joint committee from both churches. 

Certain Unitarian congregations have in 
past years sent the Parker Memorial and 
Morgan Memorial their Thanksgiving Day 
collections as a contribution to their general 
work. 


Franklin Square House. 


At the recent reception of the Franklin 
Square House, a home for self-supporting 
young women, Rev. George L. Perin, its 
founder and president, announced his inten- 
tion to raise $100,000 this year toward paying 

the indebtedness incurred in buying the prop- 
erty formerly occupied by the New England 
_ Conservatory of Music. The institution was 
bought for $225,000, of which there remains 
- to be paid some $175,000, Already one- 
third has been subscribed on the provision 
that the $100,000 is raised within a year. 
Several subscriptions amounting to about 


thirty-five thousand dollars have been re-}. 


ceived. 

Franklin Square House has been in oper- 
ation fourteen months, and during this time 
it has accommodated 1,070 permanent guests 
and 2,037 transient guests, while the average 
cost per week for permanent guests has been 
$4.75. This includes board and lodging and 
frequent entertainments and medical care. 
The institution will be self-supporting as 
soon as the property is paid for, as the home 
is not a charity insomuch as the girls pay 
for their accommodations. It is doing an 
interesting and important work and deserves 
the full confidence and support of the com- 

munity which it greatly benefits. 
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Pleasantrics. 


“You say his wife’sa brunette? I thought 
he married a blonde.’ ‘He did, but she 
dyed.” 


She: “‘O Jack! Do you know, Mr. Gibbon 
punctuated his tire yesterday?’ He: ‘You 
mean ‘punctured,’ my dear.’”’? She: ‘Well, 


anyway, he came to a full stop.’”,-—American. 


‘That is the third bicyclist who has barked 
himself against me this morning,” mused 
the wayside tree, ‘‘without hurting me a 
bit. ‘Take it all in all, I am more skinned 
against than skinning.’ Cincinnati I: nquarer, 


When Freddy got back from the moun- 
tains last week he was much pleased at the 
sight of clean, stiff curtains hanging in all 
the rooms. ‘OO mamma,” he remarked, 
“the windows have all got clean shirts on!’’— 
Christian Leader. 


Five-o’clock Tea.—Charles Bonmot (who 
sets up for a wit): “Never see you without 
a cup of tea. What a living praise to the 
article you are,—a regular ‘tea-deum,’ As 
you're a woman, you must be a ‘tea-dea.’” 
Miss Bullseye: ‘Yes; and, being a man, it 
must be that you are ‘tea-deus!’’’—Life. 


A Society Conversation.—He: ‘“‘You seem 
pensive.” She: “Do 1?” He: “Yes, you 
dos? johes s°b ident. think that, J “am? 
He Dont, your” “She: —“No,, really. I 
don’t.” He: “I. think ‘you aré.” She: 
“Well, I don’t.” He: “Don’t you?’ She: 
“No, I don’t.’”’—Cornell Widow. 


A newsboy saw a dime lying on the ground 
in the City Hall Park. A tramp, sitting on 
a bench near by, saw the boy pick up the 
piece, and claimed it at once as his own. 
“Your dime did not have a hole in it, did 
it?’ asked the boy. ‘Yes, it did,’”’ said the 
tramp, “give it up!’ “Well, this one 
has not got any hole in it, so I guess I’ll 
keep it.”’—Harper’s Round Table. 


A little girl of our acquaintance has a 
particular fondness for Bible stories. On 
one occasion she was being told the story 
of Jonah and the whale. When the climax 
of the tale was reached, and Jonah had been 
thrown upon the shore, the little maiden 
was asked, “And what do you think Jonah 
did then?” ‘To which the ready response 
came, “I dess he goed home and changed 
his fings.”’—Church Union. 


In a certain part of Banffshire, where the 
roads are precipitous, a little girl was one 
day employed herding cows. A minister, 
newly settled in the parish, coming suddenly 
upon her, remarked, “These are awiu’ hills 
you have here, lassie.” Overcome doubtless 
with the feeling of awe for the cloth so com- 
mon in rural Scotland, the frightened lassie 
answered, in apologetic tones, ‘‘’ Deed, sir, 
they were here afore we cam’!’’—Dundee 
News. 


An American line steamer landed its pas- 
sengers in New York just after dark. Among 
them was a son of Ireland, whose friends 
pointed out the wonders of the city, and 
soon had the poor fellow dazed with ad- 
miration and willing to believe anything. 
Suddenly he caught sight of a street arc- 
light on its pole, and, pulling up short, he 
grasped the arms of his friends nearest him 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Faith, it’s wonders and 
wonders, shure: if my eyes don’t desave 
me, yez have the moon stuck on a stick 
beyant here!’’—Harper’s Round Table. 
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